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4. the present state 


of medical knowledge . .”’ 


There is nothing of the leech about the doctor cf 
to-day. He is a scientist. And because medical 
science has now learned so much he can afford to 
be frank. “‘ There are still some physiological 
mysteries that we have not solved”, he admits. 
And his candour commands our confidence when 
he adds: “But about the basic principles of 
health there is no mystery. To restore energy and 
vitality after illness you must feed nerves and blood 
regularly with organic phosphorus and protein.” 

‘ Sanatogen’ supplies organic phosphorus and 
protein in a concentrated form that everyone 
can assimilate. 

If illness has left you listless, nervy, run-down, 
take ‘Sanatogen’. No more effective treatment for 
shortening convalescence is known. It will repair 
exhausted nerves and revitalise the blood. It will 
steadily, surely build up new stores of 
vigour and vitality. ‘ Sanatogen’ is 
simply a highly concentrated nerve 
tonic and food. It will not work 
miracles. But it wil work wonders. 





Take an eight eoecks’ course of 
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A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phos phate. (Regd. Trade Mark) 


the Nerve Tonic Food 
—and live up to life again! 
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JESSIE is just one of more than 1,600 
Please children received last year. Motherless, 
Hel | fatherless, unwanted,  cruelly-treated, they 
Pp! came to the Society for a home. 
WILL YOU PLEASE THINK OF THE 
Bankers: HUNDREDS OF NEEDY CHILDREN WHO 
BARCLAYS STILL NEED A HELPING HAND ? 
LTD. 
Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary 
|. OLD TOWN HALL. KENNINCTON. S.E.II. 
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6 CRUISES — 
By ORFORD 
SEPTEMBER to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC and ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 


Fresh as a Daisy 





on an Orient Cruise 


A Cruise gives you something fresh to think 
about and leaves you with memories of 
strange, enchanting places — 
Venice, Dubrovaik, Stockholm—have you 
ever seen them ? 


If CRUISES — 


By ORCADES and ORION (23,500 tons), from 


Aleppo, Athens, 


Ist CLASS ONLY 


to AUGUST, to the MEDITERRANEAN, 


ADRIATIC, EGYPT, NORWAY and the BALTIC. 


Fares from 22 GNS. 
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(20,000 tons), from JUNE to 


Fares from £22 First Class, £12 Tourist 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE dramatic events of the last week in Spain have 
finally destroyed the essential basis of Republican 
resistance to General Franco—the Frente Popular coalition. 
On Sunday night, after a revolt in Cartagena had been sup- 
pressed, Dr. Negrin’s Cabinet was overthrown by the 
National Council of Defence in Madrid, headed by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Casado ; it was later joined by General Miaja, 
now its President, and Don Julian Besteiro, the moderate 
Socialist. The new Junta has the support of all the Re- 
publican parties except the Communists. Dr. Negrin and 
Sefior Alvarez del Vayo, Dolores Ibarurri, the Communist 
Vice-President of the Cortes, Jesus Hernandez, the Com- 
missar-General of the Armies, General Modesto and Colonel 
Lister have left Spain ; it is reported that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Casado intended to have them arrested and shot. After a 
night of street fighting in Madrid, a Communist revolt was 
suppressed on Wednesday. The function of the Madrid 
Junta is clear: it is to suppress the Communists, still anxious 
to carry on the war, and negotiate the surrender to General 
Franco. The Junta is too weak to be able to insist on any 
conditions, and has made it impossible to offer any resist- 
ance to the 500,0co men General Franco has massed at 
the gates of Madrid. It is already rumoured that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Casado has left Madrid to discuss surrender 
with General Franco. 
* * * * 


Mr. Gandhi’s Fast 


The potency of Mr. Gandhi’s fasts is alarming. All, this 
time, has ended well ; not only did the Mahatma break his 
fast on the fourth day, but he did so as result of a letter 
from the Viceroy which had the effect of establishing very 
cordial relations between them; but all might have ended 
very ill. If the fast had proved fatal, as it soon would have 
according to the doctors, the whole reform scheme would 
have been imperilled, and the whole relationship between 
Britain and the Hindu population of India disastrously 


affected. And that would have happened quite irrespective 
of the justice of Mr. Gandhi’s cause. In this case, indeed, 
he would seem to have been more in the wrong than in the 
right, for in pressing constitutional reforms on the Thakor 
Saheb, or Ruler, of the small State of Rajkot, with a popula- 
tion of some 300,000, Mr. Gandhi has claimed that the 
Praja Parishad, the organisation conducting political agitation 
in the State, shall have the right to appoint five of the 
eight members of the reforms committee. The Thakor 
Saheb rejoins that he never agreed, and could not agree, to 
that, and fortunately Mr. Gandhi, after initiating a fast in 
protest, has assented to the Viceroy’s wise suggestion that 
the interpretation of the alleged agreement shall be entrusted 
to the Chief Justice of India, Sir Maurice Gwyer. Mr. 
Gandhi is to go to Delhi to see Lord Linlithgow when his 
health permits, and it is to be hoped that a fruitful personal 


understanding between the two may be established. 
* * * * 


The Palestine Conference 

The Palestine Conference has come to the point at which 
the initiative must lie entirely with the Government ; it has 
reached the deadlock which was foreseen when it opened, 
and in the next few days the Government must transform 
the suggestions already made into concrete proposals. These 
suggestions so far contain nothing more definite than the 
intention to end the mandate and establish an independent 
Palestinian State in which the Jews will have a minority 
status ; the Jews have drawn the natural conclusion that this 
means the end of immigration, and therefore of the develop- 
ment of the Jewish National Home, and as a result have 
rejected the Government’s proposals as a basis of discussion. 
Unless the Government can assure them that its proposals 
provide for the natural growth of the National Home—that 
is, for continued Jewish immigration and land-purchase— 
their decision to break off the discussions will be carried into 
effect. The Jewish delegation is in fact already beginning to 
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break up, and this foreshadows the end of the Conference turning to France at an increasing rate, Productig 
except as a form of negotiation between the Government and had ‘risen in key industries, and the gold jp the 
the Arabs alone. The publication of the McMahon letters, possession of the exchange stabilisation funds we 


though they are admittedly open to two opposite interpreta- 
tions, suggests to the average plain man who reads them that 
Syria was in fact excluded from the Arab territory promised 
to the Emir Feisal by Sir Henry McMahon and that Palestine 
was not. This intensifies the belief that no solution accept- 
able to both Jews and Arabs in Palestine is possible. But 
some kind of federalism still seems to offer the best hope. 


* * * * 


The British Army’s Contribution 
Mr. Hore-Belisha’s speech on the Army estimates in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday deserved the eulogies his 
predecessor, Mr. Duff Cooper, accorded to it. What the 
War Minister was able to present was not merely a record of 
satisfactory progress in the organisation of munitions and 
men (since the Munich crisis), but evidence of far-reaching 
and comprehensive planning, designed to facilitate the 
mobilisation of this country’s maximum strength, both for its 
own defence at home and for support of an ally abroad. Who 
that ally would be is not in doubt. Till the division of forces 
in Europe is materially changed our fortunes must be in- 
separably linked with France’s and France is acutely con- 
scious of the fact that the disappearance of Czecho-Slovakia 
as an effective military factor has released some forty 
German divisions from service on that front. It is natural, 
therefore, that Mr. Hore-Belisha’s announcement that his 
plans provided for a Field Force of 19 divisions for service 
on the Continent in case of need has been welcomed with 
relief in Paris. Here it can be regarded at the best as a grim 
necessity, for though the Secretary for War scouted the idea 
that we could combine with France on any basis of limited 
liability our capacity to wage an “ unlimited liability ” war 
on land, at sea and in the air is not infinite. But of the nine- 
teen divisions at any rate no complaint can be made. The 
announcement that they will be ready diminishes the 
probability of their help being needed. 
* * * * 
Pope Pius XII 
The rarity of the election of a Papal Secretary of State 
to the Papacy itself is a notable testimony to Cardinal 
Pacelli’s personal qualities. He was, moreover, elected on 
the first day of voting, and on the third ballot—unusually 
soon for a result to be secured—and at that ballot it is stated, 
apparently with authority, he secured every vote except 
his own. The wisdom of the choice cannot be questioned. 
The new Pope is a man in the full vigour of life—the 
election took place on his sixty-second birthday—he is per- 
sonally well acquainted with this country, Germany and the 
United States, and spiritually he is the manifest successor 
of Pius XI, with whom he worked so closely and so long. 
His supreme task—the defence of the prerogatives of his 
Church in the face of totalitarian claims—will tax his wisdom 
and his resolve, but in some respects he is better equipped 
to conduct the difficult negotiations than his predecessor. 
In Spain, too, where General Franco’s Prime Minister and 
brother-in-law, Seftor Sufer, has already been warning the 
Church to keep to its own preserves (as defined by the 
State), he will have to deal with a situation little less diffi- 
cult. His capacity in these fields will only be proved when 
it is tested, but no other candidate for the vacant See could 
inspire more confidence in advance. The new Pope’s first 
speech, as the late Pope’s last, was on the need for peace. 
* * * * 


Recovery in France 


On Monday M. Reynaud, the French Minister of Finance, 
gave an extremely encouraging report on the results of his 
financial measures. They had, he said, already achieved 
more in a shorter time than M. Poincaré’s measures in 
1926: the franc had been saved, capital was re- 


ten times more than it had been a yea x) 
M. Reynaud, however, while satisfied with the progress tha 
has been made, admitted that a return of business config 

was still needed, and attributed its lack to the Continues 
uncertainties of the international situation. Yet he Quite 
rightly asserted that the progress of recovery in F 

psychologically as well as economically, made an immedig, 
crisis less certain. Indeed, one of the chief factors in ayey, 
ing such a crisis has been, and will continue to be, the 
confidence of M. Daladier’s Government in the face af 
Italy’s Mediterranean demands. As M. Reynaud said, th 
assurance that any aggression against France would pl 

Europe in blood is the surest guarantee that Italy’s clain, 
will not be pushed to a point which makes negotiation in. 
possible. The confidence and optimism of M. Reynaug’ 
speech will be as welcome in this country as in France, 


* * * * 


Poland, Rumania and Hungary 


The results of Colonel Beck’s recent diplomatic activity 
should be extremely welcome to the Western Powers. Coup; 
Ciano’s visit to Poland has produced nothing more thy 
a general promise of co-operation, and an assertion of 
Poland’s colonial claims ; but it has also given M. Bonne 
occasion to announce Colonel Beck’s unqualified assurance 
to France of Poland’s willingness to fulfil her obligations 
under the Franco-Polish alliance. After Count Ciano had 
left, M. Gafencu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, arrived 
in Warsaw ; the discussions that took place during his three. 
day visit laid the basis for a closer co-operation between 
Poland and Rumania, and improved relations betwee 
Rumania and Hungary. Rumanian opposition to a common 
frontier between Poland and Hungary may be withdraw 
in return for a relaxation of Hungary’s revisionist demands 
on Rumania. This result could only have been achieved 
by the common threat to both countries of Germany’ 
eastern and southern drive via Ruthenia. Thus a consol- 
dated Polish-Rumanian-Hungarian bloc is in_ process of 
formation, and plans are being made for continuous river 
and canal communication from the Baltic to the Black Sea; 
these plans have aroused irritation in Berlin, which assert 
they are being undertaken with the assistance of British and 
French support. 

x . “ x 


The Election in Belgium 


After M. Pierlot, the Prime Minister, had failed to form 
a new Government on the basis of a Catholic-Socialist 
coalition, the Belgian Parliament was dissolved on Monday; 
no other solution has been found possible for the political 
crisis which has persisted since M. Spaak resigned on 
February 9th as a result of the opposition created by the 
appointment of Dr. Maartens to the Flemish Academy. The 
elections will take place on April 2nd, and nominations of 
candidates must be in by March 12th; thus the politica 
parties have little time to prepare for an electoral campaigh. 
This is especially true of the Rexists, who have entirely 
failed to profit by the political crisis. The question of the 
elections, however, has been overshadowed by the letter 
addressed by King Leopold to M. Pierlot immediately after 
the dissolution was announced. The King protests against 
the introduction of “ unconstitutional ” methods into politi- 
cal life, against dragging the Crown into politics, against 
the irresponsibility of the politicians. The letter has created 
a profound impression, but it is doubtful if its effect -will be 
beneficial. Owing to the working of proportional reptt- 
sentation, the elections can hardly be expected to transform 
the political situation; and in the event of the crisis continuilg 
it will be unfortunate if King Leopold’s letter diminishes evet 
further the prestige of the political parties and the politicians. 
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pmpire Shipping 

The emphasis that the President of the Board of Trade 
id on the vital needs of Empire shipping was timely and 
might with profit be followed up. Strategy is one, and a 
urgent consideration. It is true, as Mr. Stanley said, 
that tanks, anti-aircraft guns and aeroplanes go to make the 

of this country, but without ships to bring food the 
defence would be unavailing. The economic danger, how- 
ever, is equally great and may possibly be more persistent. 
It is satisfactory to know that the Government are con- 
sidering proposals, recently submitted by shipowners, to 
restore the balance of the industry and afford reasonable 
prospects for the future. Until the nature both of the 
proposals and of the Government’s attitude to them are 
known comment would be premature. In the meantime a 
reminder of the seriousness of the situation has been given 
by Sir Alan Anderson, who pointed out that whereas the 
British Empire owned 52 per cent. of world tonnage in 1913, 
in.1938 it owned only 35 per cent. The main reason for 
the change is that foreign subsidies have upset competitive 
trade. In any competition of subsidies this country could 
maintain a predominant position. But no projected subsidy 
can be allowed to give cover to a lack of efficiency and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the companies. Where those 
qualities are present British citizens should be encouraged 
by every means, though they cannot be compelled, to travel 
in British ships. 
* * * * 

The Happy Prisoner 

Talking of the new housing programme for prisons, in the 
House on Monday Sir Samuel Hoare said that on a site 
already secured two distinct institutions would be accom- 
modated—the women’s prison to take the place of Holloway 
and the girls’ Borstal—and it was desired to make the new 
prison as little like the old type of prison as possible. There 
would be a number of semi-detached houses, with kitchen 
equipment, medical unit, chapel, workrooms, recreational 
and educational facilities, a library, and “a very important 
item in the site would be gardens.” Later in the debate 
the Home Secretary was asked about “smashings-up” at 
the Girls’ Borstal Institution at Aylesbury, and in reply he 
expressed the hope that “when the girls are in this new 
country institution, with plenty of outdoor life and a lot of 
exercise—they are going to have playing fields and a 
swimming bath—they will get so tired during the day that 
they will be disinclined to use their energies for these objects 
in the evening when they get back to the institution.” Such 
a programme raises some inevitable questions. It is all to 
the good to make prison reformative and not merely deter- 
rent, but to rely solely on loss of liberty to exert deterrent 
effect, and give convicted prisoners amenities which they 
could never hope to enjoy when leading an honest life at 
home, is going, if not too far, quite definitely far enough. 


x * x * 


A Plea for the Theatre 


In this time of grim preoccupations and commitments it is 
particularly gratifying to hear the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer express sympathy with those who are protesting 
against the effect of the entertainments tax on the theatre. 
“Tn this ancient home of culture, art, and literature, this tax 
ought not to be. allowed automatically to continue without 
Very serious examination”; the 400 Members of Parlia- 
ment who signed the memorial asking for the relief of the 
theatre from the entertainments tax must count such a pro- 
nouncement from the Chancellor as at least an encouraging 
sign. If the entertainments tax were removed about 250 
theatres at present apparently threatened with extinction could 
be saved. The competition of the cinemas, with their much 
lower prices (though entertainments tax is, of course, levied 

T€ too), is severe, for most people rightly prefer a good 

to a bad play, and films are getting steadily more 
excellent. But the two arts are not comparable in value. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The present 
Government has been in power since 1931, and another 
ten years of office is by no means unlikely. What will be 
the character of Parliament in 1950? Members who were 
in the House prior to 1931 are apprehensive. The House 
has undergone great changes, attributable, no doubt, to the 
size of the Government majority and to the feebleness of 
the Opposition. But the empty benches for the greater part 
of Monday and Tuesday of this week, when Supplementary 
Estimates were being considered, forebodes ill for Parlia- 
ment’s future. Whether it is merely temporary absorption 
in foreign affairs, or really a lack of interest in the business 
of Parliament, in particular in control over expenditure, will 
only be decided when the international situation clears. 
Mr. Henderson Stewart appeared to be the only Government 
supporter to follow the debates closely throughout the two 
days. The Labour Party show little aptitude for Parlia- 
mentary tactics, and in spite of Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s 
efforts they never give the Government cause for worry. 

* * * * 

Sir Philip Sassoon was hunted on both days, because the 
Vienna Legation has been sold to the Nazi Flying Corps 
for what, to the House, seemed a bargain price. The First 
Commissioner of Works, from the days when he was at the 
Air Ministry, has found Supplementary Estimates trouble- 
some. His story of what amounts to a forced sale at the 
purchaser’s price was bound to arouse a House peculiarly 
sensitive to German methods. But he added unnecessarily 
to his difficulties by giving the House the information it 
wanted only when it was dragged unwillingly from him. 
Sir Samuel Hoare advanced his reputation as a prison re- 
former a further step. Mr. Butler at ‘east had the satis- 
faction of addressing a fairly full House on Tuesday for his 
diplomatic estimates; there was almost a foreign affairs 
debate, with Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Mander and Miss Rathbone 
giving their winter speeches a spring airing. 

* x * * 

The change of feeling in the House over Defence is 
remarkable. Sir Kingsley Wood comes in for the loudest 
praise. There is no doubt that Mr. Lloyd George’s esti- 
mate of him as the Government’s ablest administrator is 
justified. If the Navy’s state of preparedness is taken for 
granted, their traditional reluctance to advertise is partly 
to blame. Lord Chatfield’s prestige alone silences any 
would-be critics. The Army has had the worst of the 
criticism for some time. Mr. Hore-Belisha has, personally, 
suffered set-backs. The Aldershot demonstration, however, 
impressed Members a good deal. The A.R.P. debates last 
week revealed plans far more in advance than the House had 
supposed. The Board of Trade, too, has played very suc- 
cessfully though inconspicuously its important part. Details 
of A.R.P. continue to worry ; but recent debates and state- 
ments, quite apart from information given at private gather- 
ings, have been decidedly encouraging. 

* * * * 

A large House seemed strangely hostile to Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, when he began his speech on the Army Estimates 
on Wednesday. The first part, which dealt with high 
strategy, he took at too fast a pace for the House fully to 
comprehend. The atmosphere thawed somewhat when, later, 
he descended to detail and spoke more slowly. It was a 
pity that he read his speech as, so much of it being ex- 
planatory, one had the impression that he would be thrown 
out of his stride had there been many interruptions. Mr. 
Churchill’s interjections, as it was, appeared to upset him. 
The House remains a trifle sceptical as to the extent of the 
Army’s rearmament; and certainly some of the proposed 
reorganisation had more the appearance of a divisional rather 
than an additional character. Members feel that, time being 
the essence of any defence contract these days, the result 
of much of Mr. Hore-Belisha’s efforts will either come too 
late, or be unnecessary in calmer times. 
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WILL GERMANY UNDERSTAND? 


HE British Ambassador in Berlin, addressing the 
Cologne branch of the Deutsch-Englische Gesell- 
schaft on Saturday, quoted, as embodying sentiments 
particularly deserving of attention by his German 
hearers, the recent declaration by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons that “ Our armaments, vast 
as they are, are for defence and defence alone. If it be 
true that others have no more intention of aggression than 
we have, then the conclusion we must come to is that we 
are all piling up these ruinous armaments under a mis- 
understanding.” If that is true it is the most pregnant 
truth any statesman has uttered for a generation, for 
—since there is no shadow of reason why between 
rational men speaking an intelligible language any mis- 
understanding should subsist at all—it means that the 
appalling expenditure which every nation is pouring out 
on armaments can be checked, the fear of war that is 
darkening the lives of every man and woman in every 
country of Europe can be dispelled, and men of all 
nations set free to concentrate on creating for themselves 
and one another the type of life that mankind was meant 
to live. 

“Tf that is true.” But is it true? Is there any mis- 
understanding at all? Is it not as clear as the sun in the 
heavens to every sincere man anywhere that Great 
Britain has no dream of aggression in any quarter of the 
globe, and that Germany’s armaments may at any 
moment be turned in one thunderous stroke against 
whatever unoffending State may be marked down in 
Herr Hitler’s mind as the next victim? ‘The answer to 
that question is No. To millions of Germans no such 
thing is plain. There is, as Mr. Chamberlain says, 
genuine misunderstanding. If it cannot be dissipated 
there will be war. If it can there may be peace. Hard, 
therefore, though it is to reach the ear of the ordinary 
anxious citizen of Germany, who is as eager for peace as 
the ordinary anxious citizen of Great Britain, it is worth 
while examining once more the existing misunderstand- 
ings and their causes. Why, the average German asks, 
was the Munich Agreement, which banished from 
Europe the awful imminence of war, followed in Britain 
not by new steps towards peace, but by new steps to- 
wards rearmament? And why, at a moment when 
Germany threatens no British interest, is Britain in- 
tensifying her armament output week by week, and 


’ 


measuring it always in terms of comparison with 
Germany? The questions are legitimate and demand 
an answer. 


The Englishman’s point of view is clear. Munich was 
a settlement under threat of force. Herr Hitler had told 
Mr. Chamberlain that rather, not merely than not get 
what he wanted, but than even wait for what he 
wanted, he would risk a European war; and Mr. 
Chamberlain, rather than plunge a continent in conflict, 
gave way. But Britain is not prepared to go on accept- 
ing settlements by threat of force, and is resolved to 
raise her strength to such a point that no one will 
attempt to force them on her. No sane man in any 
continent could suspect her of aggressive projects. She 
covets no inch of territory beyond what she possesses, and 
the idea of her contemplating a war of democracies 
against dictatorships could find lodgement only 
in the fevered brain of Signor Gayda. But the 


need for Great Britain to strengthen her é 

fences till the most heavily armed nation i 
Europe hesitates to threaten her is manifest, Bri: 

and France stand or fall together, and France has Boni 
reason to be conscious of her danger. Herr Hitler, yj, 
destroyed the freedom of Czecho-Slovakia by threat 
force, and declared himself ready to proceed in a dy 
to the actual use of force, proclaimed in Mein Kan 

that France is the ultimate enemy, and at a time whe 
the Italian Press, with obvious official approval, wa 
levelling intolerable demands against France, th 
Fuhrer, in his Reichstag speech, used words which cou 
be interpreted as meaning that Germany would Support 
her Axis-partner even in a war initiated by the latter 
In such circumstances it is imperative that Britain shoul 
be prepared for any contingency, and pile Up armament 
‘for defence and defence alone,”— including, if neg 
be, the defence of France. 

Is there any misunderstanding here? Nothing that by 
any distortion of truth could be called a cause of wy 
between Great Britain and Germany exists. Not on 
Englishman in a hundred thousand would vote for su 
a war. And it may be questioned whether one Germ 
in a hundred thousand, outside a narrow circle of 
extremists, would vote for a war with Britain. Th 
peoples of the two countries could create a new world for 
Europe. In productive power, in scientific knowledge, 
in inventive genius, they know no rivals but each other 
Concentrating their energies on the art of peace, they 
could develop trade relations with one another, and with 
all the world, productive for both of a prosperity tha 
would absorb even the masses of labour displaced by the 
abandonment of the frenzied race in armaments ; th 
trade discussions about to open in Berlin may even now 
be the beginning of better things. Radical as is th 
opposition between democracy and dictatorship, ther 
need be none between democracies and dictatorships 
Nothing would induce us to abandon our own system, 
but no Englishman dreams of interfering wih 
Germany’s. It is only if Germany insists on forcing he 
system on other States that tension will arise. And tt 
is only if Germany is resolved to support Italy in aggres- 
sive and intolerable demands on France that any danger 
of war between Britain and Germany need be feared. 

Can the average German understand all this? Nota 
word has been written here as indictment or even criti 
cism ; it is simple explanation. Can he understand tha 
if once war between us is ruled out all differences that 
divide us, on colonies or any other issue, can be dis 
cussed in an atmosphere of justice and reason? We shal 
not yield to threats ; we shall not remain in a position 
in which weakness would expose us to pressure—aty 
more than Germans would themselves. That, at any rate, 
the average German can understand, and though under 
the present German system the average German cannot 
express himself directly through the ballot-box it is 
quite wrong to suppose that his collective opinion counts 
for nothing. It counts for much, and if, in spite d 
an official propaganda whose very extravagances have 
almost robbed it of all influence, he realises that 10 
nation in the world threatens Germany and that the 
British nation at least desires nothing more than 
multiply the normal ties of peace with Germany for the 
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—— 
penefit of both, then even the chauvinists, if any there 
who aim at extending German domination by war, 
gill realise that they are attempting something beyond 
their power. The proof of good faith will be the con- 
dusion of some fair and genuine disarmament agreement. 
jts result will be a collaboration that will materially 
and intellectually enrich both peoples, for each has 
much to teach and much to learn. All that is within 


THE SHAME OF 


HE fall in the February unemployment figures has, in 

many quarters, been greeted with signs of pro- 
found relief ; The Times, for instance, says that the fall 
has removed “‘ the grave feeling of apprehension ” caused 
by the rise in the number of unemployed in January to 
2,000,000. Some, however, are not so easily reassured ; 
they are impressed, more than by seasonal rises or falls, 
by the fact that during the last year unemployment, 
while it has only once risen above 2,000,000, has never 
fallen below 1,800,000. There is not much cause for 
reassurance in this, and analysis of the figures that com- 
pose this total is equally depressing. For instance, 
$1,000 men between 18-20 are wholly unemployed ; 
$0,000 under 35 have had little or no work for three 
years; 290,000 have been unemployed for twelve 
months or more. 

The Government itself is impressed by the fact that 
of 54,600 applicants for work between 18 and 25 years 
of age who were interviewed last year, 79 per cent. were 
unwilling to enter instructional centres. But the 
Government seems likely to place the wrong interpreta- 
tion on these last figures ; its spokesmen have been 
emphasising lately the amount of “ idleness” and “ un- 
willingness to work,” there is among the young un- 
employed. An article by an unemployed man on a later 
page of this issue should emphasise rather that this 
unwillingness to undergo training is the consequence 
of deficiencies in the training schemes themselves, of 
inadequate opportunities for finding suitable work, 
of proper pride in refusing “‘ blackleg ” work at “ biack- 
leg” wages, and of many other factors as well as of the 
original sin of idleness. Unless it is realised that the 
number of mere “ shirkers” is small, plans for extend- 
ing training schemes are likely to prove a failure; one 
factor in that failure will be the justified resentment of 
the unemployed themselves. 

Yet the need of improved and extended training 
establishments is urgent. First, to overcome the 
demoralisation which has taken place among some 
sections of the unemployed ; this demoralisation is not a 


cause, but an inevitable result, of allowing large numbers . 


of men and women, over a long period of years, to rot on 
the industrial scrap-heap. Secondly, because the in- 
creased needs of rearmament are likely to create a short- 
age of skilled labour in certain trades like engineering and 
building. The Manchester Guardian, for instance, points 
out that this may occur in Lancashire, despite large-scale 
unemployment among cotton operatives. Unless this 
problem is satisfactorily solved, with the agreement and 
Co-operation of the trade unions, it may create serious 
social conflict, and even involve attempts to introduce 
Compulsory training and compulsory labour. 


If that occurs, it will, fundamentally, be because for 
along period the energies and traditional and acquired 









reach. Are we faced instead, as Mr. Chamberlain sug- 
gested, with the most hideous disaster civilisation has 
ever known—as the result of misunderstanding? If 
that is so, the highest task any German and any English- 
man could set himself would be to dispel the misunder- 
standing by every means, whether through the spoken or 
the written word, which fortune may have placed at his 
disposal. 







UNEMPLOYMENT 


skill of the unemployed have been permitted to run to 
waste. At the present time, despite the needs of re- 
armament, one-seventh of the labour-power of the 
country is idle ; and perhaps it would continue to be 
wasted were it not for the demands of rearmament for 
additional supplies of certain kinds of skilled labour. 
Yet no radical or satisfactory solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem can be achieved merely in response to the 
demands of rearmament. For they will affect only a 
section of the unemployed ; and though rearmament has 
not reached its peak, its demand cannot be more than 
temporary. It is inconceivable that the armaments race 
can continue at the present level for more than two or 
three years ; the first object of national policy must be 
to end the necessity for it in the international sphere ; 
but that object will not be achieved unless it is possible 
to find opportunities for more productive employment 
for labour. The needs of rearmament are no excuse for 
failing to find a long-term solution for the unemployment 
problem ; indeed, they make such a solution even more 
necessary. Only by achieving, with democratic means, a 
solution for the unemployment problem will it be possible 
to lead this country and the world into a future more 
prosperous and more pacific than the present. 


It can be said, perhaps, that this is understood better 
abroad than it is at home. At the present moment our 
efforts in the international sphere are largely directed to 
convincing other nations that by the abandonment, or 
modification, of totalitarian methods they can enjoy a far 
greater prosperity and security than they do at present. 
There are many people in these countries waiting and 
anxious to be convinced and inclined to agree that their 
future depends on their returning, politically and econ- 
omically, to a reconstituted society of nations. But the 
most important of these countries happens to have ex- 
perienced the miseries of mass unemployment, on a far 
greater scale than even this country; her adoption of 
totalitarian methods was largely a violent and convulsive 
effort to overcome such miseries, and that end at least has 
been achieved. For her, at least the appeals of the demo- 
cracies have an infinitely lesser force, because, in the two 
greatest democracies in the world, Great Britain and the 
United States, mass-unemployment is a permanent and 
characteristic feature of the economic system. 


Unless this feature is eliminated, the appeal of 
democracy as a way of life must decline, not only for 
other countries, but for this country also. For the great 
masses of men and women even the virtue of freedom 
and tolerance cannot compensate for the denial of the 
elementary minimum demand for work and wages. 
Wherever this demand is denied, it means that the pro- 
ductive energies and skill of a nation are being permitted 
to decay, that lives are being wasted, that whatever their 
formal liberties, men and women are being enslaved 
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to the worst of all tyrannies, the tyranny of poverty, 
idleness, and insecurity. Nothing could more strengthen 
this country at the present moment than that the Govern- 
ment should undertake a frontal attack on this tyranny. 
The opportunity exists if the Government would provide 
the leadership, and it could be used to such effect that 
Great Britain could face any enemy, internal or external, 
without fear. What is more, the moral effect would be 
such, at home and abroad, that one day the Government 


I 
1 99 


might well claim that by its example it had saved 
and the world. The first democracy to conquer unep, 
ployment will be the first real democracy of the twentieth 
century. It may be claimed that in the Scandinavigy 
countries unemployment has been conquered; byt the 
lessons of their experience cannot be applied dj 
to great industrial countries like Great Britain and the 
United States. The conquest of unemployment jy 
these countries remains democracy’s greatest task. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE House of Commons, I regret to say, dislikes the 
Press. The question put on Monday by Mr. Morris, 
instigating the Prime Minister to “consider introducing 
legislation to impose penalties on the publication of 
demonstrably false news,” was greeted, I believe, with 
applause so fierce as almost to suggest that a censorship 
would be welcomed by the House. Other signs, like Lord 
Brocket’s letter in Wednesday’s Times, on the harm done 
by Press reports on foreign countries, point in the same 
direction. The Prime Minister gave no encouragement to 
the idea of a censorship, nor is it likely that if it came to 
the point many Members would vote for one. What, in any 
case, is “demonstrably false news”? What prompted Mr. 
Morris’ question was an Evening Standard report that Signor 
Mussolini had called up a million men. But why should that 
be demonstrably false? Signor Mussolini is capable du tout 
—quite certainly, at any rate, capable of calling up a million 
men. Is a paper getting news to that effect from Rome 
not to publish it? That seems to me to be asking too much ; 
and the Standard, to do it justice, did put below the an- 
nouncement on its contents bill the words “‘—Rome report,” 
a recognised method of indicating some reservations about 
the statement. Various papers’ vigilance in the matter of 
news ranges from meticulous care to culpable negligence, and 
it does no harm for the House of Commons to display some 
interest in the matter. But censorship would be a remedy 
considerably worse than the disease. 
* * * * 


“We shall soon lose a celebrated building,” quoted 
Browning at the head of his poem on the Paris Morgue. 
Well, we have just lost one, it seems, in Vienna. Not so very 
celebrated, perhaps; only the British Legation in the Metter- 
nichgasse in Vienna hidden away in its cul de sac opposite 
the English Church. Vienna being no longer a capital, there 
can be no more Legations there. So the building a British 
Government bought in 1873 for £39,000, is sold by another 
British Government in 1939 for £9,000—to the Nazi Flying 
Corps. It was not a very impressive edifice, but it had its 
history. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, to go no farther back than 
1914 (it was an Embassy then) sent from there the first 
despatch that predicted the War with any precision; two 
years ago it became a familiar haunt of the Duke of Windsor, 
who used to relieve the boredom of his first weeks out of 
England by dropping in constantly on the Minister, Sir 
Walford Selby ; six months before the Anschluss I lunched 


there myself (not that that conferred much history on it), * 


and met the very delightful permanent head of the Austrian 
Foreign Office, who, like many of his colleagues, was soon 
after spirited away to a concentration camp or worse. Let 
us drop a tear, as well as £30,000, over it. 
* * x x 

Clifford Allen’s death leaves a strange blank in public 
life—strange, because he held a strange, almost a unique, 
position in the political field. Since the War his health, 
already precarious, having further deteriorated as the result 
of his three imprisonments as a conscientious objector, he 
had done nothing of visible importance except speak and 
write letters to the Press. Yet his opinion carried great 
weight, his private correspondence was large, people in 
positions of authority sought his advice, and in less obvious 


activities, like his chairmanship of the Next Five Years group 
he did work whose significan ill i 
gnificance no one will question, }, 
had a peculiarly logical and honest mind, and was compellej 
by it to sever himself from old friends when he thought 
were wrong. That happened in 1931, when he thought M, 
Ramsay MacDonald right and the bulk of the Labour Pany 
wrong, and wrote to The Times two letters on the subjec 
that were of considerable political value to the Prim 
Minister. Allen was raised to the peerage almost immediately 
afterwards, and the celerity with which apparent cause fy. 
lowed apparent effect caused some sardonic comment 
Actually the explanation was, I believe, entirely creditable to 
both men. MacDonald recognised that Allen, with his 
knowledge and ability, ought to be in Parliament, and as his 
health made it out of the question for him to fight an election 
for the House of Commons, he offered him a seat in the 
House of Lords. As Lord Allen of Hurtwood he made him- 
self a valuable place there, and his peerage undoubtedly gave 
his influence further weight both in this country and abroad. 
* * * * 

The new Master of Christ’s seems to have absconded to 
America on the very day of his election—not solely, | 
imagine, to avoid the embarrassment of congratulations, 
Canon Raven might have had an academic or an ecclesiasti- 
cal career—not that the two are mutually exclusive—and he 
has evidently chosen the former. A leading Churchman, 
discussing the Bishop of London’s retirement, said that if 
he had his way he would make the present Dean, Dr. 
Matthews, Bishop, and Canon Raven Dean ; but as there 
is not the smallest prospect of his having his way, the Regius 
Professor of Divinity (for Canon Raven is that among other 
things) is no doubt well advised to enter the dignified rank 
of Heads of Houses. At 53 he has far closer contacts with 
undergraduates than the great majority of his predecessors in 
the Regius Professorship, and it is something of a tribute to 
his personality that the prominent part he plays in the 
Peace Pledge Union has in no way diminished his influence 
or popularity at Cambridge. As befits his name, he is 4 
particularly ardent ornithologist. 

* * * * 

Here, for what it is worth, is a sentence from a_ conver- 
sation with a well-informed, representative and non-political 
German—not an émigré. “Suppose,” I asked him, 
“* Mussolini levelled demands against France unsuccessfully, 
would the people of Germany be willing to go to war in 
support of Italy? ” “ The only war the people of Germany 
would go into willingly,” he answered slowly and emphat- 
cally, “ would be a war against Italy.” He felt bound t 
add that, if the Fiihrer decreed it, the people would pretty 
certainly march. But for how long? 

* * * * 
“ NEW POPE ELECTED. 
Harlequin 1, Tough Guy 2, Steel Blade 3.” 
Evening Standard, March 2nd. 
Those don’t seem quite the names I saw in other papefs, 
but perhaps they are pseudoayms, though on that assumption 
I should have expected to find Cardinal Pacelli in the third 
place, not the first. (However, the extract is taken from the 
Stop Press, and in that column much can be forgiven.) 
JANUS. 
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RUSSIA TODAY : 


By WALTER 


HE paramount factor in determining Soviet foreign 
T policy has, of course, been Munich and its conse- 
yences. 1 use the word Munich as a general term to 
jscribe not only the solution of last autumn’s crisis but the 
ghole “ appeasement ” programme of Messrs. Chamberlain 
Bonnet, or the “ line of surrender to aggressors,” as the 
jussiaas prefer to call it. 

To begin at the beginning, it may be stated with certainty 
iat Munich was no surprise to Moscow. As far back as 
August, 1938, “inside ” Soviet opinion was convinced that 
france and England would not fight to save Czecho-Slovakia, 
for the simple reason that they had everything to lose and 
apparently little to gain. The defeat of Hitler and Mussolini 
yould almost inevitably mean the victory not of France and 
England but of Bolshevism or anarchy. In short, “ Heads 
ye lose and tails Stalin wins.” 

The Russians were aware of this, and while there is no 
reason to doubt that they were prepared to fulfil their obliga- 
tions to France and Czecho-Slovakia in the event of war, it 
nay also be suggested that the effects of the Purge had been 
such as to diminish any eagerness on their part to engage 
inamajor conflict. For this reason at least, and perhaps for 
others, Munich was neither disappointing nor shameful to 
the U.S.S.R., although it marked the failure of their policy 
of sharing collective security and trying to fraternise with 
the Western democracies, which had been inaugurated by 
the Soviet entry into the League of Nations in 1934. In- 
deed, as time passed, the Russians began to perceive that 
Munich, far from being either a surprise or disappointment, 
might prove a blessing in disguise because it had unex- 
pectedly offered to Germany a colonial empire, especially 
in so far as foodstuffs, oil and lumber were concerned, right 
at its own doors, to be had, one might say, for the taking. 
The conquest of Czecho-Slovakia gave Germany facile access 
to all the products of the Balkans, with the Danube (soon to 
be supplemented by the Rhine-Danube Canal and a network 
of other canals, motor-roads and railways) as a natural artery 
for this new economic empire which Germany might build 
in an area where no communications could be cut by hostile 
fleets or threatened by hostile armies of any country save 
Russia, which had other fish to fry. 

The Russians perceived all this and were quick to draw 
the conclusion that for some considerable time Germany’s 
ams and energies would be mainly occupied in developing 
and digesting the Mitteleuropa it had at last acquired. They 
saw, too, that the German High Command must be fully as 
reluctant to assault the Ligne Maginot, even with so sacred 
an object as to “ honour the cheque ” to Italy, as the French 
General Staff had been to attack the Siegfried Line in 
accordance with French pledges to Czecho-Slovakia. Which, 
in the final issue, meant peace instead of war, ne matter how 
strong a bluff the Germans might put up. Nevertheless, the 
fact remained that Europe henceforth was cleft into two 
camps, the “ Axis” Powers against France and England, 
which gratefully relieved the Russians of their old night- 
mare of a united capitalist onslaught against the U.S.S.R. 
Therefore, the Russians argued, cautiously and without any 
notion of weakening their Western defences, probabilities 
showed that they had nothing to fear from the West in the 
near future, which suited them very well, because in Eastern 
skies new stars were shining to beckon them irresistibly. 

For the last hundred years there has been a rule in Russian 
history of periodic oscillations between Eastern and Western 
Policy, as if the dynamic power of this vast political unit 
when checked at one end was bound to find an outlet at the 
other. In recent times there was Lenin’s drive on Warsaw, 
followed, when it failed, by the Soviet-aided impetus which 
carried Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Nationalists to 


Il. THE FOREIGN 


OUTLOOK 


DURANTY 


Shanghai and Nanking. Chiang Kai-shek preferred flesh- 
pots to the Spartan fare of Bolshevism, and once more the 
Russians swung Westwards, to enter the League of Nations. 
That also failed, at Munich, but in the meantime Chiang 
Kai-shek, somewhat willy-nilly, had been forced into war 
with Japan, and—which from the Russian point of view was 
hardly less important—into alliance with the so-called 
Chinese Communists. 

Even before Munich emboldened the Japanese to invade 
the Chinese mainland opposite Hong-kong and conquer Can- 
ton and Hankow in one swift rush, it seemed, on paper, that 
Japan was winning the war. The Russians, however, knew 
better, and so did the Japanese. Without flourish of trum- 
pets, the Russians consolidated their influence in Sinkiang 
and Outer Mongolia and upon the intervening oases and 
trade-routes through the Gobi Desert. They could thus 
establish connexion with the “Communist” armies of 
China, which had lately ended their long trek, perhaps not 
entirely by fortuitous circumstances nor the pressure of their 
enemies, in the Western provinces of Kansu, Ninghsia and 
Shensi. 

The stage was thus set for an eastern swing by Russia, 
which Munich not only dictated but actually made easier. 
Dictated, because it barred the way to Russia’s Western 
policy; made easier because it gave Germany what Germany 
wanted, closer to home and less likely to burn German 
fingers than a stab at the Soviet Ukraine. 

There can be little doubt that the U.S.S.R. sees where it 
stands and knows what it wants to do. For the immediate 
future, say the cold realists in the Kremlin, the West is our 
rear and our front is facing eastwards. From which it follows 
that the rear must be protected, as the Russians have been 
doing most diligently during the past few weeks. A com- 
mercial truce and resumption of friendly trade relations with 
Italy, announced in early February, the renewal of com- 
mercial agreements with Finland, Latvia and Lithuania, a 
tenfold extension of trade with Poland in the lately-signed 
agreement, and last but not least, persistent reports of a great 
business deal with Germany. Thus far, these reports have 
found no confirmation in fact, but there is not a sharp-eyed 
foreign diplomat in Moscow who fails to believe that Russian 
need of machines and replacement of German machines 
already bought will amicably coincide with Germany’s need 
for cotton, manganese and other raw materials. And, that 
economic rapprochement has certain political consequences 
would be plain to Macaulay’s schoelboy. 

Thus insured, the U.S.S.R. has set its face eastwards with 
a resolution quite different from its conduct in the somewhat 
farcical squabble with Japan last July and August at Lake 
Khasan. On that occasion, as soon became apparent, both 
sides were engaged in a “ sondage ” of their relative strength 
and intentions, and each, it may be added, was convinced 
that the other would not fight. What began as a local inci- 
dent soon became a battle, but before it could drift into war 
both sides with surprising unanimity decided to call it off. 
They each had learnt their lesson, that the other was ready 
to fight. As neither wanted a war, hostilities ceased abruptly, 
with a shade of Soviet advantage in original initiative and 
the final settlement, which left the disputed territory in 

Russian hands. 

Superficially, the Lake Khasan affair was no more than 
another item on Russia’s long score against Japan, which 
dates back to the defeats of 1904, the Japanese occupation 
of Vladivostok and the Maritime Provinces in 1918-21, and 
the Japanese invasion of North China in August, 1937, which 
all Russians are convinced was only a pretext to acquire a 
base of action on the Asiatic continent for a campaign from 
Inner Mongolia to cut Russia’s- umbilical cord, the Trans- 
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Siberian Railway, south of Lake Baikal. But Lake Khasan 
meant something more. For the first time, Japan had left a 
battlefield in possession of the Russians, with all which that 
implied. Meanwhile, as I said before, Munich and its con- 
sequences had cleared Russian skirts in Europe. 

So now, to use a graphic Americanism, the U.S.S.R. is 
“turning the heat on” Japan. Not directly nor by threat 
of war, but with a steady increase of pressure which doubt- 
less involves a corresponding ‘degree of support, both moral 


SCHOOLS AND 


NE of the matters agitating the educational world is the 
question of school holidays—descriptively known as 
“ staggered holidays.” In more proper and official languag: 
the subject is denoted as the organised spread-over of summer 
holidays. The popular title is brief and snappy, it makes 
a good headline and inevitably suggests to our minds the 
person whose ideal holiday seems to consist of a certain 
admixture of staggering. The problem arises from the report 
of the Committee on “ Holidays with Pay,” which recom- 
mended that all workers should receive at least six days’ 
holiday with pay. It further suggested that the Ministry 
of Labour should promote a system of spread-over holidays, 
and that those responsible should be stimulated to make 
school holidays fit in with industrial holidays. Thus the new 
task of the school authorities is to make the school summer 
holiday cover the period of the local industrial holiday. This 
is not so easy as it sounds, for in a district of many trades 
there is often a spread-over already, and many employers 
release from week to week certain members of the staff. To 
secure the family holiday it is therefore necessary to liberate 
the children at the appropriate time. This seems reason- 
ably simple in the primary schools, provided that the absence 
of the children on the family holiday is allowed to count for 
school attendance purposes, but the problem is much more 
complicated in the secondary schools. This is because the 
external examinations—the School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate—fall in the summer term. Hence by a 
train of circumstances holidays with pay raise the question 
of the removal of the examinations from the summer holiday 
tract. 

This is a major operation, and can only be countenanced 
if the cause is fundamental and vital. There is strong 
evidence that the matter is of first-rate importance. It is 
estimated that ultimately 10 million workers will be enjoying 
holidays with pay, and that a great proportion of these will 
require accommodation for themselves and their families at 
the holiday resorts. This demand can only be satisfied by 
being spread over the summer months—probably over what 
is known as the whole of summer-time. Thus May to 
September may have to be a close season for examinations. 
If so, they must either take place just before Christmas or 
just before Easter—as they must of necessity fall towards 
the end of the school term. At first sight the Easter term 
seems the better time, but there is one cardinal and calendar 
difficulty—Easter is a variable festival. It ranges from the 
third week in March to the fourth week in April. 

A further objection is that the Lent term is the one 
most interrupted by sickness of pupils and of staff. 
Headmasters generally speaking would prefer to retain 
the July arrangement, but they realise that they must 
give way to a national reform of first-rate social im- 
portance. On the whole they appear to favour the end 
of the Michaelmas term as a proper time for the new 
examinations. Probably it will be necessary to have the 
papers written towards the end of November, so that the 
results may be announced early in the New Year. One im- 
portant and serious consequence arises at once. The school 
year will have to start in-January. It may not be the 
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and material, to Chiang Kai-shek and China. The 
recent phase of this pressure has been the uncompro _ 
attitude of the Russians with regard to Japanese oj] and 
concessions in northern Sakhalin and to the Fisheries 
ment, which is a matter of vital moment to Japan 1 
discuss either of these points would require a separate arise 
but at present it is enough to say that in both cases 
Russians have taken a most vigorous line and will follow ; 
whatever Japan may say or do. , 


HOLIDAYS 


financial year, but that is not of much importance, as already 
the educational year and the financial year are out of ste 
The really serious thing is that the school year and th, 
University year will overlap unless the Universities te. 
examine the academic year in the light of the new citcup, 
stances. There has been a certain amount of outcry becayy 
the Universities are supposed to be standing in the way of 
the change. As far as any official pronouncement has bee) 
made it is claimed that the Universities have not yet 
been asked to consider any definite proposals and, ther. 
fore, the statements that they are in opposition are unjust 
and untrue. 

The Universities have not so far shown any disposition 
face up to the matter. It is very proper to ask for pronosab, 
but would it not be wise and statesmanlike to sense the ney 
circumstances and prepare to meet them? Now is the tim 
for willing help and co-operation in a matter of great public 
concern. Far-sighted and unselfish action will sensibly hel 
to mould the final proposals, whereas merely sitting bac 
waiting to be asked is likely to be misconstrued. The clox 
dove-tailing of the secondary-school course and the Univer. 
sity course is vital to efficiency. If the University yeu 
started in January or February then there would be lit 
difficulty at the leaving end of the secondary schools, for th 
situation would be much the same as at present, except tha 
the interval between school and University would be muc 
shorter. On the other hand the Universities might press 
retain their present academic year even though the schol 
year commences after Christmas or Easter. 








Schoolmasters seem divided on this matter of the ga 
between school and university career. There are some wh 
say that the time could be profitably spent in general reading 
and education in matters outside the examination curriculum, 
This is often advocated in rather vague terms, and 0 iti 
difficult to weigh up the educational value of the suggestion. 
Others say that it would be impossible to have a number 
boys hanging about doing nothing in particular for a terma 
so, whilst the remainder of the school had started on a nev 
cycle of work. Probably the pupils would tend to leave, aul 
some might spend the time profitably in foreign travel, whils 
others, such as engineers, might start apprenticeship-courss 
There would be an opportunity to test budding teachers bj 
placing them for a probationary period as students int 
school and then selecting them on their performance fot 
further training at the University or training college. Ur 
fortunately the non-coincidence of the University or schol 
year would mean that there would be a gap at the end d 
the training-course before most new teachers could obtait 
appointments. 

Enough has been said to show the thorny nature of ths 
problem. There are many other points. A Novembt 
examination would mean examiners marking over the Chris 
‘mas holidays instead of in the summer ; it is not know 
whether the season of goodwill would appreciably increas 
the chances of the candidates. Some minor changes woul 
also be necessary. The present University scholarship 
examinations would have to be moved, and some metho 
found for expediting the State scholarship and local scholar 
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— 
-, results. It usually takes some little time for apportion- 
ts to be made in the case of a boy who holds more than 
one scholarship, but no doubt this could be done after the 
student had gone into residence provided that he was assured 
peforehand of a sufficient sum. Also the time of the special 
Jace examination would have to be changed, and during the 
transition period it will be necessary for the school year to 
consist of four terms. Again employers who expect to 
recruit boys in August will find that they will have to wait 
until the New Year. In many cases there would be no diffi- 
culty, as the employment market often seems to open up in 
the early spring. In the past some examining bodies have 
conducted examinations at Christmas and in the summer— 
the summer being the main examination. The change over 
suggested would place the emphasis on the Christmas exami- 
nation with a voluntary summer examination. At present 


ITALY AND 


this seems the most likely solution, though it has been 
suggested that the examinations might take place in early 
June. This, however, hardly meets the facts of the situa- 
tion. Firstly. June is right in the holiday tract and, secondly, 
if June becomes the examination month, July would tend to 
become the, holiday month, and so we are practically back 
at the present position. Such a solution would not give the 
organised spread-over required. Obviously there is no ideal 
solution and the pros and cons have to be carefully weighed. 
If on balance the gain to the national welfare by an 
alteration of the school year is greater than the incon- 
venience caused to the schools and Universities, then 
a change will have to be made. As in many other 
great social changes it should be made in stages so 
that all the parties concerned can adjust themselves to 
the new situation. 


THE SUDAN 


By GEORGE STEER 


T is the common view in this country, among the experts, 
thet Ethiopia in its present disorder (admitted behind 
hands) will be a total loss to Italy in the event of general war. 
Ethiopia, they say, guarantees that Italy wil! not fight. If 
she does, her garrison in the highlands will be smashed by 
tribal revolt within a few weeks of the cry Avanti; we will 
arm the brave Ethiopians, and it will all be as casy as running 
away. 

The experts are always wrong. They were wrong about 
the organised Italo-Ethiopian war which they said would last 
for two years (when the disregarded people who had actually 
seen Ethiopia and the Ethiopians and their arms supplies told 
London that it would last six months). They are wrong 
about Ethiopian resistance today, for the same reason that 
they will not listen to the only competents on the spot, the 
French. They are wrong about the future. Their strategy 
has always been a mixture of wishful thinking and the North 
West Frontier, neither of which will ever apply to the 
tugged plateau of the Hamites. 

I shall, perhaps, be called impertinent and young. In 
self-defence, I may say that though experts once gulled me, 
it was in The Spectator, of June, 1935, before the war began, 
and when they still held that it was a massive bluff, that I 
prophesied how Italy would win it; by breaking the hearts 
of Ethiopian armies in concentration with mustard-gas from 
the air. Let that be a proof of bona fides from the past ; now 
for today. Ethiopian resistance, though widespread and 
bitter, will not be able to tie the Italian army to the plateau, 
for two reasons, of which more in a moment. For a third, 
which is the shortness of their supply, the Italians would be 
bound to take the offensive. For the fourth, which is our 
own indolence, they might very well beat us. 

The Ethiopian insurgents in time of war would be power- 
less to halt an invasion of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan or of 
French Somaliland because its communications do not 
traverse their area, and because they have learnt the folly 
of attacking entrenched and wired positions without artillery. 
Italy, in case of war, can without difficulty detach as many 
a 40,000 men for an offensive operation outside the 
boundaries of Italian East Africa. She would have to with- 
draw a few smaller garrisons in the plateau, who at present 
tule the country within rifle-range, to make up her army of 
Manoeuvre to that figure. Her other garrisons could be 
concentrated in impregnable towns like Addis, Dessye, 
Gondar, Debra Markos, Debra Tabor. They would not be 
attacked ; the only discomfort that they would suffer is that 
they would not be fed by the countryside, which the 
Ethiopian would range in brief satisfaction. : 

Italy has in East Africa a motorisation capable of carrying 
40,000 men on an offensive operation ; and she has the roads 


and the railways on which to move to the attack. They do 
not point to the south. Kenya is, I think, safe for the 
moment from anything but a massive bombardment of 
Mombasa to prevent Indian reinforcements from landing. 
The Italian communications point east from Addis, and west 
from Asmara ; at Djibouti and Khartoum. Neither of these 
routes is for a moment threatened from the plateau. The 
road and railway to Djibouti are protected on either side by 
the Danakil desert and the pacific highlands of Harrar. The 

















road from Asmara to Tessenei on the Sudan frontier is not 
only the finest military construction in Italian East Africa: 
it also runs through quiet Eritrea, separated by the River 
Mareb, by a hundred miles of mountain, by fifty years of 
history, from any revolt against Rome. 

France is already taking her precautions. She has multi- 
plied the garrison of Djibouti by four ; the little sandy bay 
bristles with anti-aircraft batteries ; she has heavy artillery 
and much war material in store; and she has dug yet one 
more ligne Maginot. She cannot be rushed, and I think that 
she can defend herself for a long time. Not so the British. 
The defencelessness of the Sudan has to be seen to be 
believed. An absolute maximum of 10,000 men, including 
only two British battalions, could be mustered for the defence 
of Khartoum ; 3,000 of these would take about a week to 
concentrate ; the aircraft ready for battle is a squadron of 
old Vickers-Vincents which could not take the air against 
the Italian types ; the anti-aircraft equipment—well, you all 
know about that. 


Between Khartoum and Kassala, opposite Tessenei, 300 
miles of road stretch over easy country, inviting Italy to come 
by charabanc to Kitchener’s city, the capital of the Sudan. 
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The Italians have been for this sort of ride before. In 
January, 1936, General Graziani inflicted upon the 
Ethiopians, commanded by Ras Desta, their first defeat of 
the war. He broke them after three days’ fighting north of 
Dolo, then pursued them to their base at Negelli, over 200 
miles away, with a motorised columm that was protected by 
fighting and reconnaissance planes. The column covered 50 
miles a day along a barely recognisable track. It carried its 
own munitions, food and water; indeed it was more 
luxuriously appointed, for it carried champagne which the 
General served to the journalists when they saw Negelli. 

I have never exaggerated the value of the Italian infantry. 
They are poor material compared with our Sudanese and 
their English officers. But it is not martial spirit, it is cold 
units of firepower and airpower that can disperse our army 
in the Sudan, and bare the road to Khartoum ; and 300 miles 
means a week. The Italian army in East Africa would be 


forced to break out of Ethiopia in time of war ; because vx 
will mean more violent indiscipline in the plateau, Cutting 
off stores of grain and fodder ; and because Italy is believes 
to have stored only two to three months’ supplies of food ani 
petrol for her costly garrison. To fight a defensive Wa 
means starvation and paralysis in the short run. 

But to take Khartoum, which is so easy, means not og) 
enormous prestige in the Nile Valley, terrorising Egypt int 
neutrality before a threat of invasion from the south whic 
she has never planned to meet ; it holds out the final } 
that contact may be made with the forces in Libya, by whom 
alone the Ethiopian army can be fed. The transfer of oy 
British division to the Sudan today would reduce to noth 
the threat to Khartoum and therefore to Djibouti, On 
would have thought that the transfer of 30,000 tr 
to Libya would give the Imperial Government the oppor. 
tunity to take this step without an appearance of aggression, 


WE THE UNEMPLOYED 


By KENNETH NEEDHAM 


eee of you tell me I am worthless and don’t want to 

work. Some of you imagine that I am an earnest young 
man, with face emaciated by strain and privation, tramping 
the streets day after day looking for any sort of work that will 
bring me a little peace and security. Others of you have no 
time to consider me, you are too busy being indignant. 

I am here: Iam the unemployed. I am twenty-five years 
of age. I left school at fourteen, and since then I have been 
continuously engaged on manual labour that has never 
brought me in more than two pounds fifteen per week. At 
fourteen I started work in a cotton mill and worked there, 
bare-footed and in tropic heat, for eight years. It didn’t get 
me anywhere. After eight years faithful service to that one 
god I was earning one pound thirteen each week: the reward 
of devotion. I left there to better myself by working in a 
large hotel. I had heard stories of luxurious living and lavish 
tips. Of employment in non-residential hotels I have no wish 
to speak here. I have recorded that in a book which will 
some day see the dark of printers’ ink. 

I left the hotel after eighteen months and secured a job 
in a worsted mill. For a time fate was kind and the sun 
sent a little warmth down upon me. Then the worsted trade 
experienced a slump and disgorged me from my comfortable 
niche into the arms of the labour exchange. 

I am then, the ordinary, loafing, uncouth, manual labour 
class of unemployed young man. I am the unemployed. 
What then do I think about your schemes? What dark, evil 
broodings take place behind my frowning mask as I shuffle 
listlessly by you in the street? Am I longing for a gun, or a 
piece of rubber hose—or a job? Shall we look at some of 
the things you are saying about me, and see? 

Firstly, you are advocating compulsory labour and com- 
pulsory training. Queer how that word “compulsory ” is 
bandied about so easily and freely in England today. We 
have seen ruthless methods, coupled with loss of liberty, so 
effective in totalitarian States that we are apt to be secretly a 
little jealous of those methods and a little careless in allowing 
that ugly word “ compulsory ” to find a place in our ideology. 
Once it would have been flung out unhesitantly: now it 
sits there quiescent. 

Compulsory labour: for whom? You cannot introduce 
it for me without also introducing it for yourself. You 
cannot remove my freedom of choice without damaging your 
own. Consider for a moment how much of your self-respect, 
how much of the stiffness that holds your neck and shoulders 
up, how much of that give and take between employer and 
employee depends upon the unstated tenet that you are free 
to throw up your position at the first sign of unfairness, the 
first pressure of the screw, the first attempt to remove from 


you the status of an independent man. Most of us, even if 
we are employers, are also employees; there is someon 
higher up. And the moment we put up a notice of “No 
Smoking ” for the office-boy we put it up for everyone eke, 
Before you give me a spade and compel me to go digging 
at next to no wage, just sit back a moment and remember 
that in law, I am you, and you are also me. 

Most indignant consternation, at the moment, is caused 
by the many Government training schemes which are being 
ignored by the unemployed. The Prime Minister expresses 
the country’s disappointment that the young men have not 
availed themselves of the Government’s generosity. And % 
we all start again, throwing accusations and _recriminations 
at each other: both sides talking from different viewpoints 
and in a language neither understands. We are like two 
parties of tunnellers at opposite sides of a hill, boring our 
way through in wrong directions and obstinately refusing to 
take bearings with each other. 

If the unemployed refuse to train for skilled jobs, is it 
not obvious then that there must be reasons? Either the 
unemployed are shiftless and content or there is something 
wrong with the training schemes or their administration. 

If the unemployed are shiftless and content then com- 
pulsory training and compulsory labour are the only 
solutions. Some of the unemployed do belong to that type; 
that is only natural by the ordinary process of gravitation 
But, before condemning them all let us look at the training 
schemes and see if any fault lies there. 

I have one of the nicely illustrated brochures here. You 
can obtain one from any labour exchange, but you cannot 
look at it through my eyes. You cannot experience the 
caution and the suspicion with which the unemployed regard 
ail Ministry of Labour forms and sheets of literature. We 
have been done down too often with nice words and neatly- 
turned phrases. Let me examine this brochure on the 
Government’s training scheme for you. 

There are twenty-four trades listed. I see that after a 
six months’ free training course I can become such a skilled 
workman as an optical lens-grinder, a scientific instrument 
maker, an electric welder or a sheet-metal worker. There 
are other such attractive trades, and, if I do not aspire 9 
high, I can learn the rough but nicely lucrative trade of 
brick-laying. My imagination is stirred by this offer of the 
way to freedom and escape. I will become a sheet-metal 
worker: not too high, tempting the gods, not too low. 

I approach the clerk whose job it is to deal with the 
training schemes and tell him of my decision. He smiles 
like one welcoming a long-lost brother. He rubs his hands 
and becomes extraordinarily genial. 
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Ccause War 

nie «hat do you want to be? ” he asks. pleasantly about bright prospects. I thought, wearily, that 

ff lieveq «4 sheet-metal worker! ” the brochure said nothing about imagined prospects: it was 
00d ang definite. Coming out of the labour exchange I met a man 


pis brow clouds over. If he 1s more concerned with 


DSIVE Way ; 
wwering his scheme he allows me to sign and leaves me 


S Dot only » fod out later for what I have let myself in. If he is honest 

Egypt inty admits the position. 

uth which Mf [cannot do fogarithms. I cannot read blue prints. Nor 

final hope ., [ work out computations by means of the slide rule. 

by whom Miyomatically I am ruled out of all the more attractive 
fer of one Mndes. Most of the others, he tells me, are full up—well, 

10 nothing Hp efect, he is afraid that the only class I can enter is the 

ti, One Mbrck-laying. You see, the trades don’t fit me. I have the 

0 tr essary physique, but I haven’t the necessary brains nor 

1€ oppor. [be intelligence. 

Bression, fH prick-laying is a decently remunerative trade, paying from 
x, §d. to Is. 1od. an hour. I am satisfied. I ask for 
yrticulars. 

Some he gives me, some I find out for myself. If I sign 

m for a six months’ training course I am likely to be called 

n at any time, even after only a fortnight, to take on 

y job distantly related to brick-laying, at any wage. My 

> even if Hace is paid outward, but naturally, when the Government 

Someone fH; found me a job, whatever conditions it may entail, the 

Of “No Beoverament will not pay my fare back. I have that job, I 

One else, Hust hold it. 

) digging No, of course, I cannot expect to receive the full rate of 

-member my after my six months’ training, explains the clerk. I am 
yhat is termed a partly skilled man, on whom can be pushed 

’ Caused Bl the black-leg and other unsuitable work refused by the 

re being tilled men. Instead of the 1s. 5d. per hour of the skilled 

Xpresses Bhrick-layer I shall be expected to take 7d. to 11d. per hour 


1aVe Not fs most trainees find they have to. I shall be a skilled man 











And s ommanding the magnificent wage of 28s. per week. 

mations H My clerk told me that enthusiastically. He spoke 
'WPpoints : 

ike two 

ing our 

using to 

IS, is it 

her the N Britain thousands of thinking people have long been 
nething shaking their heads over the unemployment problem ; 
100. Biabroad they have been doing the same, and wondering 
1 col: Byhether this is not a grave sign of national weakness. But 
> only Hof greatest importance is the reaction in Germany to this 
' type; fistuation, especially when that country feels itself strong and 
talon. Bisill leaves the world uncertain of what it will do with its 
rainins newly-gained strength. For what the Reich will do will 


depend largely upon its opinion of Britain’s inner strength 


_ You Blind policy. 

cannot The psychological aspect is nowhere more vital than in 
ce the Boomexion with our unemployed. Such a tremendous army 
regard Hof unused labour seems to the average German a definite 


proof that our democracy cannot solve the economic 
problems facing the industrialised States of the civilised world 
today. The fact that the Reich itself has only temporarily 
solved its own problem by resort to compulsory labour and 
military service, dubious finance, rearmament and compul- 
ion in almost all walks of life, may be quite 1elevant to the 
Britisher’s comparison of the situation in both States, but 
does little to alter the average German’s judgement of the 
situation. He may be one of the 6,000,000 German unem- 
ployed of six years ago who today is employed ; he knows 
the difference and appreciates it. Everything is not rosy. 
He is discontented with much, but his self-respect has been 
restored, he co-operates in the economic life of the com- 


l the munity once more. 
miles § He criticises Nazism, but of Hitler he says: “ He gave me 
ands FVORK!” When to this is added the propaganda which 


lewspaper and radio continuously pour forth to the effect 
that even a poor Germany has done all this, while the richest 





who had taken a course of training and become an oxy- 
acetylene welder. He showed me his hands. They were 
blistered and pulped. After only a month at a Government 
training centre he had been found a job that had been open 
for years because skilled welders had consistently refused it. 
He had been trained for that opening and he took it—at 
just over one-third of the wage of a skilled welder. 

He wanted work and he had tried, but six weeks of it 
had broken him. He had had to walk back 60 miles to 
his home. The Ministry of Labour had found him a place; 
the rest was up to him. I heard his story. The day after 
others heard his story, and many more experiences similar. 
Once more we are cloaked in our suspicions and distrust of 
you. You hold out your hand, perhaps with genuine desire 
to help, but we cower away from it uneasily. You have lost 
our trust. Don’t blame us for the cynical twist at the corners 
of our mouths when you try to help. 

Won’t some one treat our needs with consideration instead 
of giving us satisfactory paper schemes? 

As long as we continue like this: fighting against each 
other muddle-headedly, both sides believing the wrong things 
of each other, so long shall our problem—and your problem 
—be insoluble. The first step must be towards a workable 
understanding on both sides. The soap-boxes and the 
rostrums must come down. It is no use screaming indig- 
nantly and flinging wild invectives at each other across the 
gap, when it is the gap itself that should be removed. We 
must begin to discuss, to talk together, my side and yours, 
perhaps on panels. I can really be coherent, you know, 
given a chance. And when we have talked together, prob- 
ably we shall find that after all we are both on the same 
side, striving after the same end. 


GERMANY AND BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 


By A BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 


empire in the world cannot find work for its unemployed, is 
it not natural that he should consider Britain’s first interest 
to be world-power, not the welfare of its own workpeople? 
From this point of view, the German workman does believe 
that the Nazi Reich is more truly democratic than Britain, 
which he sees as an admixture of aristocracy and plutocracy 
whose strong position in the world is maintained principally 
through its gold, “sweated out of the labour of India and 
Africa,” as one Nazi organ recently wrote. 

Britain, as a State primarily concerned with its money-bags 
rather than the moral, mental and physical health of its general 
population, is a picture so often painted in the principal 
German weeklies that it must be part of the mental make-up 
of the younger generation by today. This automatically 
leads to the conclusion that this country is flabby and intern- 
ally rotten. The unemployed, it is argued, can hardly be 
classed as healthy, and must be unfit for soldiering if ever 
they should be needed, as well as the breeding-ground of 
discontent which might assume sericus dimensions in case 
of war. In other words, our 2,000,000 unemployed enable 
present-day Germany to harbour the same ideas about 
Britain’s internal weakness as it did in 1914. 

If this problem of our unemployed is linked to that of 
the colonies, it is obvious how much propaganda can be 
made on behaif of the “ Have-not” nations, on the grounds 
that the British are following a dog-in-the-manger policy, 
since they will neither send their own unemployed to the 
vast open spaces nor allow others to develop them for the 
benefit of mankind. 

The Nazi leaders of today want nothing better than to be 
able to turn away from their own economic and financial 
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difficulties to dilate upon the failures of the Western demo- 
cracies. And in the unemployment situation of Britain and 
the United States they have a hardy perennial which yields 
fruits of the most unexpected kind—e.g., they apply it to our 
rearmament programme, as a means of calming the German 
population which has been much perturbed at our recent 
colossal armaments estimates. The German Press has to 
admit that Britain will soon have the ships, the guns and the 
aeroplanes, but, it then insinuates, Britain will not have 
the men for these instruments of war. Or, again, during 
the closing weeks of the Spanish Civil War, with what effect 
were posters showing pictures of London’s unemployed 
demonstrating with placards, on which was written “ Feed 
your own starving unemployed rather than strangers,” ex- 
hibited in post-offices and other public places in Germany! 

We have certainly achieved great success among the Ger- 
mans with our nightly broadcasts in their own language. 
Such an effect is largely psychological. But against this is 
working among these same listeners the thought that though 


THE WHITE KNIGHT’S STAMP-CASE 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


> 


“ Wy WAS wondering what the mouse-trap was for,” said 
Alice. “It isn’t very likely there would be any mice 
on the horse’s back.” 

“ Not very likely, perhaps,” answered the White Knight, 
“but if they do come, I don’t choose to have them 
running all about. You see it’s as well to be provided for 
everything.” 

It must have been on this principle that Lewis Carroll 
invented the Wonderland Stamp Case. He did not choose 
to have stamps running all about when he wanted them, and 
so he invented this case having pockets to contain id., 1d., 
14d., 2d., 3d., 4d., §d., 6d., and 1s. stamps, each of which 
as he proudly observed, would “hold six stamps comfortably.” 
Inside the covers of the case—adorned with Alice and the 
pig on one side and the Cheshire Cat on the other—is a 
tiny book, such as would have suited Alice when she had 
drunk from the little bottle. It is called “ Eight or Nine Wise 
Words about Letter-Writing,” and the two were published 
together in 1889. I confess that I had never heard of this 
work, and the D.N.B.’s only reference to it is that “ Dodgson 
also issued hints to mathematical examiners and advice con- 
cerning letter-writing.” Therefore it may be hoped that 
other people have not heard of it either. The copy that has 
been kindly lent me—it is so small and so precious that 
I fear lest it might “shrink away altogether ’-—has two 
inscriptions to the owner, then a little girl, in beautiful, 
microscopic handwriting. The stamp-case is “from the 
inventor,” and the book “ from the author.” 

The White-Knightly quality is at its height in the chapter 
“On Stamp Cases.” (Having written those words I found 
that the book had wholly vanished and had to be retrieved 
after a feverish search from the recesses of an arm-chair.) 
To resume—with infinite relief—the author says, “I should 
recommend you to put them (the stamps) in, one by one, 
in the form of a bouquet, making them lean to the right and 
to the left alternately: thus there will always be a free corner 
to get hold of, so as to take them out, quickly and easily, one 
by one; otherwise you will find them apt to come out two or 
three at a time.” He then goes on to say that the §d., 9d. 
and Is. stamps are seldom wanted, and so “ You may find 
it convenient to keep only a couple (say) of each of these 
three kinds, in the 1s. pocket, and to fill the other two 
pockets with extra 1d. stamps.” ; 

I wish I knew the exact spirit in which this advice, so 
meticulous and old-maidish, was given. Was he really as 


proud of his invention, the fruit, as in the White Knight’s 
riding, of “ Plenty of practice—plenty of practice”? Was 
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Britain may stand for the humane elements of Civilisas; 
its practical interpretation of them is not in keeping whe 
necessities of the present economic situation. jj * 
many a German of the lower middle and working 
who has never had the opportunity of knowing otherwise 
maintain, and that honestly, that conditions for the oa. 
in his country are better than in Britain. 
In some quarters, it is still believed that attacking total. 
tarianism in speech or Press does a lot of good. More oftey 
than not, however, it serves as a fresh Opportunity to fil th 
German Press with “evidences” of the Jewish-Bolsheyi, 
influences working abroad. And this is all the more effective 
since the Press over there only publishes as much i 
thinks fit. What would carry much more weight would 
practical, statistical proof that we were solving our own 
problems on the basis of our democratic beliefs. I 
would be the best evidence to Germany that democray 
works, and the effects would benefit our foreign policy 
considerably. 


peepee 


it some subtle and, for all I know, ironical joke? Are wet 
imagine him half pleased with himself and laughing at hin. 
self for being pleased? The reader has a faint and irritating 
feeling that the author is making a fool of him. Perhap, 
however, this is for the best, because once the reader wholly 
rids himself of that suspicion he might—yes, he really might 
—be a little bored. He looks at the two Alices and then 
looks at these “Wise Words.” There is here and there } 





trace of family likeness, but there is a sad difference, tm 
The jokes of twenty-four years afterwards, when there ar 
jokes, appear laboured and obvious. Is there then so shor 
a step between the sublimely ridiculous and the dull? | 
can only provide samples and everyone must judge of then 
for himself. 

There are three pages on “ How to begin a letter.” Fir 
we are told to re-read our correspondent’s letter so as 
refresh our memory and be sure of getting his pres 
address. The next thing to do, with all the emphasis 
italics, is to address and stamp the envelope. The reasw 
for this is that otherwise we shall write up to the li 
moment, scrawl the address, have a frantic search for th 
stamp-case, miss the post, and finally get the letter bat 
marked “address illegible.” On the other hand we mus 
never address two envelopes at once, lest frightful compl- 
cations ensue. We must put our full address at the top d 
the paper and also the full date. Ladies are especial 
warned against dating a letter merely “-Wednesday,” becaus 
“ no man would ever do such a thing.” 


These rather prosaic preliminaries disposed of, we at 
told “ How to go on with a letter.” There are apparent 
twelve rules to be observed. Some of them are strict! 
practical, the others of a more strategic order. The practicd 
ones are, for example, to write legibly, more particularly th 
names of places and people and more particularly the nam 
of Russians; to take letters to the post in our hands and notit 
our pockets; to take a new bit of paper and avoid crossing. Wt 
are to remember—and here is at last something of the eatlit 
fire—“ the old proverb ‘ Cross writing makes cross readin 
‘ The old proverb?’ you say inquiringly, ‘ How old?’ ‘Wel 
not so very ancient, I must confess. In fact, I’m afraid | 
invented it while writing this paragraph.” 

The advice on letter-writing strategy suggests that tt 
writer has been involved at times in controversies whet 
with Oxford colleagues or publishers or illustrators (be 5 
said to have led them a hard life)—at any rate not with lit 
girls. It is unexceptionable advice, if something long-drawt 
out, and on the whole pacific. Here as an instance is 
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fourth rule: “ When you have written a letter that you feel 
may possibly irritate your friend, however necessary you may 
have felt it to so express yourself, put it aside to the next 
day. Then read it over again, and fancy it addressed to 
ourself, This will often lead to your writing it all over 

ain, taking out a lot of the vinegar and pepper, and putting 
in honey instead, and thus making a much more palatable 
dish of it! If when you have done your best to write in- 
offensively you still feel that it will probably lead to further 
controversy, keep a copy of it.” 

There is here something almost pathetic. We are told 
that Dodgson’s shyness made him carry on his friendships 
rather by letter than by personal intercourse. Did he carry 
on some enmities by letter, too? I imagine him sitting 
solitary in his rooms at Christ Church, trying to be inoffen- 
sive, and I cannot help wondering whether he always 


succeeded. It is hard not to believe that, however often re- 
written, some of the letters felt bound to have a little sting 
in their tails. Yet this may be an utterly wrong impression, 
and the mere keeping of copies appears to have been to him 


_a matter of pleasant routine. The last chapter is “ On register- 


ing correspondence,” and is full of précis and margins and red 
and black inks, head references, foot references, and cross 
references. This is dry work, as dry as that passage about 
the Earls of. Mercia and Northumbria which the mouse, on 
emerging from the pool of tears, said was the dryest thing it 
knew. Even a register of an imaginary series about a White 
Elephant, passed on to the Zoo where it turns out to be a 
dozen of port, does little to cheer us. It is an odd little book, 
and I almost wish I had never seen it. However, if an anti- 
dote be wanted, there are always the beloved Alices to read 
yet again. 


THE OLD POET 


By JEAN-JACQUES BERNARD 


“ ILL you sign, gentlemen? ” 

The registrar’s clerk, assuming a genial manner, 
looked at his clients. These, a father supported by his two 
witnesses, were delighted to relax. Throwing off the sort 
of neutral expression, half solemn, half smiling, proper to 
this kind of ceremony, they indulged in a little contest of wit. 
You really might have thought that, in preparing the birth 
certificate, the clerk had just done them a very great service. 
They forgot that he was merely doing his job. Still, he was 
a kindly sort of chap, and favoured them with a parting 
truth. 

“ Ah, yes, it’s a very pleasant office this, gentlemen! We 
get nothing but cheerful people here. I much prefer it to 
the deaths.” 

Meanwhile, the three men had signed the register; their 
eyes lingered over the signature, as if it were a little part of 
themselves. They came out, in silence descended the town 
hall stairs; they had the studied and self-satisfied bearing 
of men who have just performed a public duty. 

Others, going up, passed them. One such also made his 
way towards the office of the registrar of births and knocked 
timidly. 

“Come! ” called the clerk, without looking up. 

An old gentleman insinuated himself into the room, a very 
poor and very polite old gentleman. He was bent, hollow- 
eyed; his hair was long and grey. 


“Excuse me . . . births . . . any more . . . yet?” he 
enquired. 
The clerk grunted. “ Ah, it’s the poet! ... Here, have 


a look for yourself.” 

The old gentleman fell on the register as on a pasture he 
might graze but a moment, scanned it hurriedly, took 
feverish notes, then very carefully replaced it, and withdrew 
with profuse thanks. 

“That’s all right. See you again, old man! ” 

The poet went home, to a room on the seventh floor of 
a house in which even the second floor tenants were very 
poor. He kept on his overcoat; it was cold and fuel a 
luxury. And, putting a bit of cheese on a crust of bread 
(his dinner), he consulted his notes. Names of new-born 
children shone before him, rich children for whom he was 
going to write verses; verses that (perhaps) would provide 
him with something to eat for a day or two. 

“They sent me nothing last time. . . This is therr first; 
Ill do that to-morrow. . . .These, ah, yes, they sent me 
twenty francs before. . . .” 

And, by the light of this vision rather than by the glimmer 
from his dying candle, the old poet, for the hundredth time 
perhaps, sings a rich and unknown baby girl. The pen 
Moves slowly over the paper. 


” 


“Rosy cherub, pretty Anne. .. . 


Anne! A choice rhyme must be found for the name ; 
several, indeed. A little confusedly yet, he sees: “ the pipes 
of Pan” and “since song began” and “ Artemis the wind 
foreran.” . . . The poet toils. . . . But he’ll manage it... . 
Twenty francs! 


Two days later, copied out on an immense sheet of white 
paper, and embellished with flourishes, with flowers, with 
butterflies and cupids’ heads, the poem lay on a young 
mother’s bed, amidst a pile of letters that a white hand was 
opening languidly. 

““Why do you bring me all this, Alfred? A catalogue. 
Verses! Ah, an invitation from the Dubois-Lambelles! You 
must answer that at once.” 

The room was full of unneeded things. Boxes of sweets 
heaped wasting beside bowls of flowers. . . . Nearby, the 
purling of a child. Happy ease! 


Three days pass. The same scene ; the same characters. 


“The muddle, Alfred! You can’t see where you are. 
Come, put all these letters together! And then pass me 
the marrons glacés your father’s just brought. They must 
be frightfully expensive, but they’re lovely.” 

They each took a marron glacé. 

“T like ’em better than chocolates,” remarked Alfred. 

. . Oh, damn, the kid’s verses! We’ve never answered.” 

“ That’s unkind. Send something at once.” 

“How much? Ten francs? Is that enough? ” 

“ Of course. It’s ample. He doesn’t expect as much.” 

Alfred slipped his card and a note into an envelope, then 
sealed it and licked the stamp with a tongue still sweetened 
by the marron glace. 

The old poet, who expected twenty francs, welcomes the 
ten as a godsend. So often they send nothing at all! 
Besides, his pockets are bulging with hope: a lot of children 
have been born in the last couple of days. He spent the 
night singing the praises of a little Henry, of a little Gaston 
and, word for word in two poems, of two little Juliets. All 
these children belong to him a little this morning. He 
loves them, just as to-morrow he will love others. He 
knows them ; he can see them ; he melts and murmurs their 
names, as he walks briskly to the post with his verses. 


It is May. The weather is beautiful. The poet crosses 
a public garden. Nursemaids everywhere, leaning on their 
perambulators, gossip. Adventurous babies attempt their 
first steps on little bowed legs. Young outcries drown the 
low rumble of the traffic. This chirruping garden is like a 
great human nest. But the old poet of the new-born passes 
through unheeding. He never has noticed children. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OLITICIANS share with theatrical companies the fre- 
quent disadvantage of travelling on Sundays. Few 
experiences are more dispiriting. So potent is the Sabba- 
tarian tradition of the British railways that they adopt every 
known device to impress upon the pagan traveller a sense 
of sin. Unheated, uncorridored, and ill-lit do these Sunday 
penitentiaries rumble across England. The oldest engines, 
the most ancient carriages, are dragged from their sheds to 
minister to this mortification; a single gas-light, with its 
mantle askew, winks at the sunset end the later moon ; and 
the platforms of unimportant stations gape at one—recurrent, 
wooden and aloof as the benches in a village school. The 
repos hebdomadaire is rendering Sunday communications 
upon the Continent almost as bad. Coming back from 
Brussels on Sunday last, I discovered that the night boat 
from Antwerp had also turned Sabbatarian, and that I should 
be obliged to drag my way home by Rotterdam and the 
Hook. The light in my compartment, which had been quite 
garish when I entered it at the Southern station, suddenly 
dimmed to a Sunday obscurity ; I laid down my book and 
glanced at the other occupant of the carriage. We exchanged 
words of sympathy and commiseration. I found that he 
was a Belgian industrialist of advanced middle age. I also 
found that he was ostentatious regarding the extent and the 
sources of his information. I adopted the pose of the modest 

listener. 

* * * * 

He began by telling me that democracy was doomed. 
Commercially, he explained, no free economy could hope to 
resist the closed discipline of the totalitarians. The barter 
system, for instance: did I not regard the barter system as 
invincible? I replied that I regarded it as nothing of the 
sort. While I agreed with him that State trading possessed 
immense advantages, I failed to see how the barter system 
in itself could be anything but a temporary and most incon- 
venient expedient. He said, “ That is not so.” I loathe that 
Teutonic, that Walloon, that Flemish type of argument. I 
said, “ But, surely, you may buy one tobacco-crop by paying 
for it in 200,000 typewriting machines, but when it comes 
to next year’s tobacco crop there are 200,000 people who do 
not require typewriters.” He said he had not been referring 
to typewriters, he had been referring to agricultural 
machinery ; and in any case, what about a controiled 
currency? Wasn’t that a lever which could dislocate the 
world? I said that it was indeed; but that international trade 
did not work by dislocation. The worst kind of exchange, 
I said, was exchange in kind. He changed the subject at 
that, having evidently come to the conclusion that I was not 
a trained economist. 

“Well, anyway,” he said, “ what do you feel about Mon- 
sieur Sudan? ” 

* * * * 

I have learnt from experience not to criticise domestic 
politics in other countries. I replied that I knew nothing 
whatsoever about Monsieur Sudan, but that I hoped that the 
Belgian Ministerial crisis would be settled without an elec- 
tion. He snorted at this (a loud Walloon snort) and for the 
space of forty minutes he spoke to me about the seifishness 
of all party leaders in Belgium. “ Fortunately,” he con- 
cluded, “ we have our King.” “ Yes,” I answered, “ you are 
most fortunate.” He was pleased by that, and for some 
three minutes he remained silent. And then he took an 
enormous breath and embarked upon world affairs. 

“ England,” he began, “is doomed.” I replied that, as 
yet, I had myself failed to derive any such impression. He 
made a dismissive gesture with his gloved fingers, symbolic 
of inside knowledge dismissing outside ignorance. He ex- 
plained that he knew for a fact that the anti-comintern pact 


contained several secret annexes. At this stage he leant for. 
ward and placed his glove upon my knee ; he glanced appre. 
hensively towards the corridor; “ And one of them,” hy. 
hissed rather than whispered, “contains a map.” He 
himself back in his seat and looked across at me in trium 
“Une carte,’ he repeated, nodding heavily with insig 
knowledge. 
* * * * 

“ But what sort of map?” I asked. “A map,” he answered, 
“which apportions the world between Germany, Italy anj 
Japan.” I had heard the same thing that morning from , 
more authoritative source. I looked at him with surmise. 

“Tt was all planned,” he began, “to start the very day 
after Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag. Germany was tp 
invade Holland and Switzerland ; Italy was to invade Egypt, 
Tunis and the Sudan; Japan was to scize Yunnan” 
“ Hainan,” I corrected, knowing the story well. “ Hainan? 
he admitted. 

“But why didn’t they?” I asked. Now I expected th: 
usual answer to this question. I expected him to explain 
about the effect of Schacht’s resignation and of the 
Chamberlain visit ; about the condition of the German rolling 
stock, the death of the Pope, the messages from President 
Roosevelt, and the personal preoccupations of the Duce, 
But not at all. He glanced at the corridor and again he laid 
his glove upon my knee. “Because of the bomb,” he 
whispered. 

“What bomb?” I asked. “The magnesia bomb,” he 
answered. “ Belisha?” I asked, hoping against hope that 
the bomb might belong to us. But not at all: it was a new 
German bomb ; as yet it has not been produced in sufficient 
quantity. Once it was ready, then “ Boom.” His was nota 
very effective imitation of high-explosive, but he followed it 
by a lateral movement of his two hands indicating that the 
bomb would not only pounce but also level. “ And when,” 
I asked with growing apprehension, “will this bomb be 
ready?” “Almost at once,” he answered. “ What makes 
you think that?” I pleaded, hoping that nothing made him 
think that. “ Have you not heard,” he said, a note of scom 
mingling with his triumph, “Have you not heard that 
Goring is on his way to Italy?” He leant back and surveyed 
me with contempt. At that very moment the train drew up 
at the Dutch frontier station of Rosendaal. I pulled down the 
window and gazed out. At the far end of the platform 
there was a Dutch boy with a trolley full of newspapers. I 
beckoned him my way. I bought the final edition of De Tele- 
graaf. 

* * * * 

I learnt that “ Laatste Niews” would be found on page 
thirteen. I turned over the pages hurriedly. There it 
was. Field-Marshal Géring was about to leave for Italy. 
“ Géring’s rustkuur,” the paragraph was headed. I read the 
thing with growing anxiety. “De vermargeringskuur,” | 
read, “ waartoe hij op advies van zijn dokters besloot.” | 
breathed a sigh of relief. ‘You observe,” I said, “ what 
comes of pessimism. The poor Field-Marshal is merely 
undertaking, on the most pertinent advice of his doctor, a 
slimming course.” He smiled wanly, shaking his grey locks 
at me in pity that any man could be so gullible. “ You 
believe that? ” he asked with concern for my ingenuity. “Of 
course I believe it.” He raised his two hands in their dog- 
skin gloves to heaven. We entered Holland and the lights 
suddenly recovered their previous glow. 1 picked up the 
Telegraaf and read a long and interesting article upo 
nutrition. 

At Rotterdam my friend left me. 
night. “‘ Jitterbug,” I hissed at his retreating back. 
supposing it were true? 


I wished him good- 
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2. xl 
Commonwealth _and_ Foreign 
Common’ 


JUGOSLAVIA AND 


By A DIPLOMATIC 





Oy February 4th, Milan Stoyadinovitch, Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister of Jugoslavia was compelled to 
resign. This event removes from office a personality whose 
extravagant methods and tendencies in home and foreign policy 
yoused strong opposition of public opinion throughout Jugo- 
javia and the mistrust of European diplomacy. It seems 
worth while to examine the foreign policy of this man and to 
consider all the possibilities which are entailed by his depar- 
ture. From June, 1935, when Stoyadinovitch became Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, a fundamental change took 
place in the conception and methods of Jugoslav foreign policy. 
This change exerted a decisive influence on the international 
position of Jugoslavia, and produced readjustments in the 
power conditions in the Balkans, not only as regards each 
individual Balkan country, but also in their relationships with 
the Great Powers. Stoyadinovitch deserted friends and allies, 
just as a business man changes his wholesale dealer when he 
finds another who will let him have goods on more favourable 
terms. 

Germany and Italy found in Stoyadinovitch an instrument 
for breaking up the peace efforts in the Balkans and Central 
Europe. Thus, he rejected the proposal for extending the 
Little Entente Pact of, 1933 into a Mutual Assistance Treaty, 
and he curtailed systematic political and personal relations with 
France. In January, 1937, he unexpectedly signed a pact of 
eternal friendship with Bulgaria. He did not notify this to 
his Allies in the Little and Balkan Ententes, as he was under 
an obligation to do in accordance with the terms of these 
agreements. On March 25th, 1937, he and Count Ciano signed 
at Belgrade a pact of non-aggression, consultation and friend- 
ship, again without duly informing their Allies, and in June, 
1937, he accorded a ceremonious reception in Belgrade to 
Baron von Neurath, the German Foreign Minister. In eco- 
nomic matters he systematically approached closer to Germary, 
with the result that the recent Jugoslav exports to Germany 
comprise as much as 48 per cent. of the country’s total export 
trade. Every well-informed observer fully realised by now in 
what direction Stoyadinovitch was guiding Jugoslav foreign 
policy. Only the governments of the Western Powers looked 
on idly, while they were losing their important position in the 
Balkans, as they received entirely misleading information from 
the appropriate quarters. 


What British Minister ever visited the Balkans to counteract 
there the visits of Neurath, Goering, Funk, Schacht, Baldur 
von Schirach, Ciano, Volpi, &c. 2 And yet no other nations, 
except the people of Czecho-Slovakia, were so profoundly and 
sincerely devoted to Great Britain and France, and were so 
eager to arouse their interest, as the nations of Jugoslavia. 
Stoyadinovitch has fallen. While the Croatian question is 
the greatest and most urgent problem of Jugoslav policy, it 
was only one of several reasons for his resignation. He fell 
also on account of his foreign policy and his clumsy intro- 
duction of Fascist methods into the country of the Karageorge- 
vith who rightly regard themselves as the sole authorised 
“duce” of unified Jugoslavia, and who will not allow their 
Minister to assume such a réle. Prince Paul might weil have 
been condemned to play just as passive a part as King Victor 
Emanuel. In order to judge the situation properly, it is 
important to realise that Stoyadinovitch was arranging further 
moves in foreign policy. Just*as he betrayed Czecho-Slovakia, 
so he was ready to desert Rumania. This step was to have 
been prepared by the recent Belgrade visit of Count Ciano, the 
Italian Foreign Minister. Jugoslavia was to draw nearer to 
Hungary under the guidance of Italy and at the price of sur- 
tendering Rumania to the pressure of Hungary, with the 
assistance of Germany. 


At the same time, Ciano demanded the neutrality of Jugo- 
Slavia in case of an Italo-French conflict. Information on this 
Point differs; it is asserted by some that Stoyadinovitch 
Promised neutrality, while according to another version he 
tefused to commit himself in advance. Thanks to the measures 
taken by King Carol and the advice from British authoritative 


HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRESPONDENT 


quarters, the scheme of Stoyadinovitch and Ciano was frus- 
trated. Prince Paul realised the danger, and he therefore finally 
allowed himself to be persuaded to get rid of Stoyadinovitch. 
Can we expect that the new Government in Jugoslavia will 
change the foreign policy of the country? The Government 
declaration of February 18th emphasised its intention to con- 
tinue the foreign policy which Jugoslavia has pursued success- 
fully during the last 44 years. This means that Prince Paul, 
who actually initiated and inspired this policy, will not depart 
from its fundamental tendencies. In particular, he is con- 
vinced that the Rome-Berlin axis deserves the credit for having 
removed the danger of Communism, and that it acts as a brake 
upon the spread of social movements in Europe, which Paul, 
like every member of the Balkan dynasties, so greatly fears. 
Then, too, Stoyadinovitch brought Jugoslavia into such a degree 
of dependence upon Germany that no Jugoslav Government 
today can venture on any appreciable divergence from the axis. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that before the Jugo- 
slav elections the leaders of the democratic opposition parties 
in Serbia visited the German Legation in Belgrade and assured 
Von Heeren, the German Minister, that if the Opposition 
came into power they would not change Jugoslav foreign policy. 
Still less would Dragisha Tsvetkovitch, the new Prime Minister, 
or Tsintsar-Markovitch, the new Foreign Minister, venture 
on such a course. The latter, it should be noted, as former 
Jugoslav Minister in Berlin, was chosen in preference to pro- 
French statesmen such as Subotitch the former Minister in 
Geneva and Ivo Andritch, Deputy Foreign Minister. Thus, 
the Jugoslay Government has no opportunity of changing its 
foreign policy in the near future. Moreover, to judge by 
recent experiences, any such attempt would not meet with 
understanding or encouragement on the part of authoritative 
circles in Great Britain or France. Nevertheless, the departure 
of Stoyadinovitch means a considerable relief for the diplomacy 
of the peace-loving European countries, and, in particular, it 
gives the Western democracies a chance of revising their Balkan 
policy. That the Rome-Berlin axis has lost its devoted adhe- 
rent in the Balkans is obvious from the fact that Italy and 
Germany were greatly perturbed by the fail of Stoyadino- 
vitch. 

On the other hand, it is in the interest of Italy to co-operate 
with Jugoslavia, and she feels certain that, in case of war, 
Jugoslavia will not fight against her. A strong Jugoslavia will 
be able more easily to cope with German expansion, and 
accordingly Italy has become reconciled to the change of 
Government. For it should be noted that in the Balkans the 
Rome-Berlin axis does not operate. A hidden but stubborn 
struggle is being waged there to secure political and economic 
positions. 

Great Britain and France now have a unique opportunity of 
restoring their traditional influence in the Balkans and of 
promoting the interests of peace, which will likewise be again 
served by the renewed co-operation and confidence of Bucharest 
and Belgrade. Jugoslavia’s capacity for moral resistance would 
increase if she could rely on the support of the Western 
democracies. Her nations are eager for sincere friendship with 
Western Europe, and it is from this quarter that they would 
welcome encouragement. They are anxious to return to demo- 
cracy and to renew their independence as regard foreign affairs. 
These two aspirations are very closely connected. A demo- 
cratic Jugoslavia will not need to fear pressure from without, 
and can take a constructive share in the consolidation of peace. 
Her key position in the Balkans and as a neighbour both of 
Italy and Germany, together with her share of Mediterranean 
coastline, must be considered of special importance in their 
bearing upon the efforts to maintain European equilibrium. 
These are factors which must be reckoned with, and which 
can contribute substantially towards the success of a peace 
policy. At the same time, however, precisely on account of 
them, those countries with aggressive aims will be tempted 
to embark on active schemes for gaining a power-priority 
in the Balkans, which are therefore, if anything, a more impor- 
tant area than ever. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


** The Antigone of Sophocles.’’ At 
Cambridge. 
Tue Antigone is a magnificent play and one of the few Greek 
plays in which the conflict is immediately intelligible to a 
modern audience (even though we do not attach much impor- 
tance to that formal burial of the dead which is the 
particular occasion of this conflict). The opposition between 
the law of the State (in this case a dictatorship) and natural 
morality is given two solid representatives in Creon and 
Antigone. My chief criticism of the present Cambridge 
production is that Creon was not solid enough. It can be 
argued that Creon ought to be played as a weak, neurotic 
character who tries to cover up his weakness with obstinacy 
and ruthlessness. But I think this would be reading modern 
conceptions into it. One should beware of treating a Greek 
play—with the exception of some of Euripides—psychologically. 
The muthos, as Aristotle said, is the important thing. Creon 
and Antigone embody two opposing principles and Creon 
must at all costs be the appropriate vehicle of his principle. 

On the whole the Provost of King’s gave the muthos a 
good deal in this production, the whole action progressing 
convincingly from beginning to end, though it seems a pity 
that there had to be an interval. For those who have little 
Greek Mr. Patrick Hadley’s music (which was less churchy 
than such music often is) must have bolstered up the dialogue 
admirably. The chorus, who looked very well in their archaic 
beards, were nicely managed end it was a good idea not to 
have them all on the stage all the time. From the front rows 
of the stalls it is difficult to see the grouping of actors and 
chorus as a unity—an inevitable snag in the production of any 
Greek play where the chorus has to be on the stage. I think 
it was, perhaps, a mistake to dress the three chorus leaders 
differently from the rest and beardless; surely the leaders 
should, if anything, look older than the rest. 

The set was simple and impressive: a palace of Mycenean 
blocks with a doorway large enough to hold the corpse of 
Eurydice longways ; also an altar with real incense on it. I 
should, however, have liked a higher rostrum at the entrance 
to the palace (a desire, perhaps, accounted for by my position 
in the auditorium). It also seemed a pity that Creon should 
have to come so far down stage to make his speeches, which 
on every occasion necessitated a long (and unkingly?) retreat 
with his back to the audience. Mr. Sheppard’s most debatable 
experiment was after the exit of Creon to release Antigone. 
Here the lights became brighter and we suddenly, for the first 
and last time, had some eurhythmics and _ hand-clapping 
(executed, fortunately, by soldiers and not by the chorus) 
before the lights dimmed to denote the collapse of this spas- 
modic upburst of hope. A good idea, which, I think, came off, 
though it came dangerously near to vulgarity. 

Mr. Tregoning, who looked the part, gave a fine performance 
as Antigone. Mr. Scott-Malden, as the Watchman, made a 
success of it as a character part, though perhaps overdoing the 
zany touch. Mr. Goodall, as Haemon, looked, except for his 
stature, like the Apollo at Olympia. But Mr. Millar, as Creon, 
did seem to me to be wrongly cast or wrongly produced. His 
features were too feminine and, although he spoke well, he 
lacked both the voice and the presence, and many of his 
movements were jerky and ineffectual. It is, admittedly, an 
extremely difficult part. 

The verse was uniformly well spoken, though I cannot 
approve the retention of the “older” Greek pronunciation 
with its plethora of “ow” sounds. The sung choruses, of 
course, one could not disentangle. When a Greek play is 
done in translation this would be objectionable, but in an all- 
Greek production music is both a relief and an enhancement. 
Mr. Geoffrey Wright’s costumes were sometimes good—e.g., 
the chorus—and sometimes unsatisfactory—notably Creon, 
who looked like a king from a puppet-show. 

Taking it as a whole, however, I consider this a most 
commendable production and much preferable to that of the 
potted Oresteia in 1933—the last Cambridge Greek play which 
I saw. It is, of course, a more sympathetic subject. The 
Hereditary Curse has gone, but Creon is always with us, and 
we still can find inspiration in the individual conscience at 
hay. Louis MAcNEICE. 


the Arts Theatre, 





THE CINEMA 


‘*The Son of Frankenstein.’’ At the Leicester § 
Joueur d’Echecs.’’ At the Berkeley.- 
At the Tatler. 


FILMs which set out to be frightening and gruesome Seldom 
succeed in getting beyond the turnip-and-sheet Stage of 
horror. Anxious, no doubt, to give full value in shrieks 1 
the largest possible audience, the producers lay everything oq 
with a trowel—from the heavy shadows that strike ACTOSS the 
castle corridors to the inches-deep mascara on Karloff’s lon. 
suffering face. It is curious that the horror-merchants have 
not yet learnt that délicatesse which—in other Contexts—the 
cinema has so brilliantly achieved. For looking back, the 
“cauld grue” that one remembers is not from the Franken. 
steins or the Draculas ; it rests rather in certain moments from 
Warning Shadows ; or in Werner Krauss’ “ regulating” the 
fox-hunt in The Student of Prague ; or in Jannings immobile 
back in the death scene of Vaudeville; or, again, in Jan 
nings, madly wandering through the echoing State rooms jg 
The Patriot ; or in that first terrible glimpse of John Barry. 
more as Captain Ahab stumping down the dockside in The 
Sea Beast. One recollects, of course, Caligari (doyen of all 
horrific films), Jekyll and Hyde, and by no means least, M, 
with its murderer whistling a macabre phrase from Peer Gynt 
before his lust is satisfied. 





quare,—_« le 


46 E 
Review.”’ Urope In 


But when it comes to the Frankensteins, we are in a dif. 
ferent air altogether. James Whale, in the first of the Series, 
made a gallant effort to turn the screw on us when he depicted 
the monster unable to distinguish between the daisies and the 
children, so that he cast both species on the water for his 
pleasure ; but it was crudely done. And crudely done, too, is 
The Son of Frankenstein. Basil Rathbone, as the son in 
question, brings his wife and infant to his father’s castle, and 
there finds the monster in a coma and guarded by Ygor—a 
villainous old man with a broken neck (played, need one 
mention, by Bela Lugosi). The monster gets out of control; 
everybody behaves with utterly sublime idiocy ; the infant 
child is in grave peril; and all ends happily, the monster 
having fallen into a convenient crater of boiling sulphur, there 
to remain, no doubt, till the next time. Many of the sets are 
quite brilliant ; reminiscent of Caligari, slashed with crooked 
staircases and slanting beams, they attain of themselves some 
degree of suspense which is only shattered by the intrusion of 
clumpingly realistic actors and actresses (instead of the warped 
and slanting figure of Conrad Veidt, carrying in his automat 
arms a shining cobweb—the girl destined for death). The 
Son of Frankenstein is, in short, a missed opportunity for all 
save the most unsophisticated. 


Mention of Veidt (most honourable of screen veterans) 
brings us to Le foueur d’Echecs, another essay in the macabre 
which fails for a somewhat different reason. This story of 
the Austrian nobleman who invents lifelike automata, and 
is forced by fate to imprison a friend in one of them, and 
finally to take his place when the Empress orders it to be 
executed, is a story which demands at the least all the angular 
sets and chiaroscuro lavished on Frankenstein. But the 
director has chosen to treat the entire film in the most matter- 
of-fact manner; one can only sit and admire the polished 
acting of Veidt and of Francoise Rosay, and regret that theif 
talents have been given so little scope. 


Europe in Review is a collection of five items from the 
March of Time, arranged in chronological order. The period 
covered is from 1934 to 1938, and the subjects dealt with 
include the rise of the Croix de Feu in France and the Rexists 
in Belgium, intervention in Spain, the rape of Austria, the 
rape of Czecho-Slovakia, and, finally, the French Army today, 
complete with inside pictures of the Maginot Line. The pro- 
gramme makes an admirable lesson in the will-to-death of 
Western civilisation ; it pricks the democratic conscience and 
indicts with equal implication and equal impartiality the 
bungling and cynical politicians of every country. It is to be 
hoped that the management of the Tatler, always notable for 
its courage in experiment, will at regular intervals compile 
similar programmes ; for the present one, if not exactly jolly, 
does at least combine impartiality with a journalism which 1s 
dramatic, historical, and socially vital. Basit WRIGHT. 
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1939 OPERA 
‘‘ Der Dreigroschenkavalier ” 
vy one can complain of a lack of boldness in the Sadler’s 
ijJs management when they offer their audience within 
5 space of a few weeks Tchaikovsky’s The Sleeping Princess 
$1, Bh Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier, both products of Imperial 
Urope In Mey Theatres at a time of lavish wealth and usually con- 
dered suitable for issue only in editions de luxe. Cheap 
1€ Seldom pints, if I may sustain the metaphor, of Strauss’s opera have, 
Stage of My course, been in circulation in Germany for many years, but 
hrieks t9 [py own experience of one of these at Niiremberg did nothing 
Ything qy fH) modify the opinion that this is an opera that will not 
CTOSS the [Mplerate anything less than the most sumptuous presentation. 
ffs long. fi That is to say that as a work of art it is, to put it at the 
DIS have Mhighest, second-rate. To many of us, whether we began our 
EXts—the ipert-going in 1913 or a decade later, Der Rosenkavalier 
ack, the iys sentimental associations that make such a judgement a 
Franken. (Myyier of regret. We can never quite dissociate the music 
Nts from [fom the particular accents of Lotte Lehmann, Delia Rhein- 
ing” the edt and Elisabeth Schumann. Lehmann, indeed, so identified 
mmobile [herself with the part of the Feldmarschallin that her perform- 
in Jan. [ance remains what Bernhardt’s Phédre, Chaliapin’s Boris or 
‘Ooms in [¥pestinn’s Aida must ever be to those who saw them, one of the 
1 Barry. [i qustanding things in theatrical experience. 
in The § A work that gives an artist this opportunity for making so 
T Of all Mideep a mark cannot be wholly worthless. But the man who 
cast, M, provided Lehmann with the material for the realisation of a 
er Gym @heautifully drawn character was von Hoffmansthal. That her 
singing of the music was beautiful was to her own credit rather 
n a dif. mn Strauss’s, for there are very few phrases in the whole of 
© series itis enormous score that are a “ gift” to the singer. — Even the 
lepicted famous trio has after its initial phrases very little intrinsic vocal 
and the jg auly in it and a great deal that is awkward for the voices. It 
for his jg Yl not sing itself, as will any ensemble by Verdi. The chief 
, 100, is fault of Der Rosenkavalier is that the voice-parts are quite un- 
son in metesting as voice-parts, and during long stretches even the 
le, and orchestra does nothing but keep up a noisy chatter. Could 
eor—a fy mything be more devoid of musical interest than that brilliant, 
ed one fp! sant it, tour de force which serves as introduction to the 
ontrol; ast act? ; 
infant @ he singers at Sadler’s Wells, then, are up against a pecu- 
nonster  latly difficult problem, and the difficulty is not eased by 
+, there translation. It is of the utmost importance in this “comedy 
ets are wth music” that we should hear the words. But German 
rooked  *thits hard consonants is so much more incisive than English. 
s some fp onsider the Feldmarschallip’s scornful “ Da geht er hin, der 
sion of g ™geblasene schlechte Kerl,” of which the last words (I did 
varped fg catch the rest) were rendered as “foolish fellow.” How 
itomat #1 any singer, given those liquid sounds and that added 
The  *minine ending, express the disgusted contempt that Leh- 
for al] na fixed upon the phrase? ‘The translation might easily 
be bettered, and, without thinking very hard, I suggest that 
“wretched churl” would preserve the original sounds more 
erans) § closely. Allowing for this kind of defect, and for the fact that, 
acabre Hi like the rest of the cast, she goes for vocal line and lets the 
ty Of Bi words elude us, Miss Joan Cross gives a remarkably fine per- 
, and formance, which does not fail to bring out the pathos of 
, and ff disillusion that is the essence of her part. 
to be I am necessarily writing after seeing only the dress- 
gular rehearsal, and I shall disregard all those little faults that will 
| the fino doubt have come right on the night. But I cannot think 
atter- Hf that the general lack of incisiveness can have been remedied. 
ished It detracted from Mr. Stear’s otherwise most admirable Baron 
their Ochs, played as a figure of comedy, not of farce, with, per- 
haps, too little richness of tone but with a real dignity that 
1 the ff Made his final deflation really pathetic. His exit from the 
eriod ff last scene—a too elegant cabinet particulier in some smart 
with ff 'staurant—was managed, as I have never seen it before, 
xists. ff Without abating what remained of his shattered amour-propre. 


the ff Mr. Clive Carey is to be congratulated upon his handling of 


day, this scene, which is usually a distressing example of Strauss’s 
pro- § “sential vulgarity. Indeed the production throughout is 
1 of § SUperior in its details and hardly inferior in spectacle to that 
and § Which we are accustomed to see at Covent Garden. Must sur- 


the  Ptising of all, the orchestra did not sound thin for lack of num- 
y be ff bets. It was inclined to be too loud, a fault that a full house 
for § "ay rectify, and did not take its proper place as, for the most 


pile § Patt, a background to the dialogue on the stage. 
ally, DyNELEY Hussey. 
h is 
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LE LECTEUR ARC-EN-CIEL 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


It s’est fondé récemment 4 Paris un Centre d’Etudes des 
Problems Humains. Ce titre indique un programme aussi 
vaste qu’il soit possible—et sans fin. Pour Vinstant le groupe 
vient d’attirer Pattention par la création de ce quil appeile 
VPabonnement arc-en-ciel, dont le but est de permettre aux 
Frangais de se faire une opinion personnelle sur les questions 
du jour. Il va de soi que la presse joue un grand réle dans les 
problémes humains. Le Centre ne saurait la négliger. 

Il s’est donc entendu avec certains directeurs de journaux 
pour servir un abonnement comportant dans le cycle de la 
semaine, une feuille différente chaque matin. Elles parvien- 
nent uniformément sous une bande arc-en-ciel, dénotant 
“Vétendard de ceux qui veulent penser librement.” L’abonné 
recevra le lundi [Action Francaise, le mardi PHumamité, le 
mercredi le Figaro, le jeudi le Populaire, le vendredi POrdre, 
le samedi ?Oeuvre et le dimanche la République. On pourrait 
reprocher 4a cette liste une orientation marquée vers la gauche, 
mais il y a tant de journaux politiques chez nous que tout 
choix reste difficile. Et puis c’est l’idée surtout qui importe. 
Quels résultats peut-on en espérer? 

Une remarque s’impose tout d’abord. La presse frangaise 
se devise en ce qu'il est convenu d’appeler les journaux 
d’information et les journaux d’opinion. Or le nouvel abonne- 
ment est limité a cette seconde catégorie. Certes, toute feuille 
d’opinion donne également des informations, mais il est incon- 
testable que sa nuance politique en détermine le choix, la 
présentation, parfois méme la rédaction. C’est de la discussion 
que jaillit la lumiére, mais encore faut-il discuter sur des bases 
précises. Notre abonné devrait donc lire également chaque 
jour une gazette rapportant les événements sous une forme 
aussi objective que possible. La dépense serait doublée, ce 
qui dans bien des cas interdirait lexpérience. Car nous 
présumons que le Centre entend s’adresser 4 la masse et 
non 4a lélite. 

Autre remarque. La feuille d’opinion touche deux classes 
de lecteurs. D’abord les adhérents au parti dont elle est 
Yorgane, les “militants,” les convaincus d’avance, qui se 
retrempent chaque jour dans l’énonciation de leurs dogmes. 
Ensuite ceux qui se délectent a la virtuosité des polémistes 
notoires, sans considération des opinions exprimées. Pour ne 
parler que des disparus, pourquoi beaucoup de gens lisaient- 
ils jadis Tarticle quotidien d’un Henri Rochefort, d’un Paul 
de Cassagnac d’un Laurent Tailhade? Surtout pour les 
pointes qu’ils portaient, pour leur truculence de Guignol 
rossant le commissaire. Quand, sous le septennat de Félix 
Faure, le vieux cocher de fiacre, interrompu par un client dans 
la lecture de [Intransigeant, confiait 4 celui-ci: “ Rochefort 
est épatant aujourd’hui,” son enthousiasme dérivait tout 
matériellement des coups de trique assénées a la ronde par 
le fougueux polémiste. Ni lune ni l’autre de ces deux classes 
n’est incitée a penser par sa lecture. 

D’autre part relativement peu de travailleurs s’abonnent a 
un journal. La dépense initiale génerait certains. Beaucoup 
d’autres, employés autant qu’ouvriers, quittent le logis avant 
le premier passage du facteur. Ils achétent un journal en se 
rendant au travail et le lisent en cours de route. Les 
bousculades du Métro, les cahots de lautobus ne favorisent 
guére l’étude appliquée d’un article de doctrine. Puis il y a 
Vobstacle du feuilleton. Le lecteur francais en a conservé la 
tradition. Avec Vabonnement arc-en-ciel, impossibilité de 
suivre un roman. 

Il ne sera pas aisé, on le voit, pour le Centre d’Etudes des 
Problémes Humains d’atteindre les masses qui devraient 
profiter de son innovation. S7il réussit, son mérite n’en sera 
que plus grand. Sans doute songe-t-il 4 la force du levain. 
Quand il aura affranchi la pensée de quelques-uns, ceux-ci, 
a leur tour, pourront influer sur leur entourage. Ce sera tache 
de longue haleine. Qu’importe! Il faut applaudir a cet 
effort. A une époque qui menace de nous diriger tous vers 
le conformisme des idées, il convient d’encourager tout ce qui 
peut servir 4 développer l’esprit critique. 

Nous allons célébrer dans quelques mois le cent-cinquantiéme 
anniversaire de la Révolution, dont une des plus grandes 
conquétes fut celle de la liberté de penser. Aujourd’hui nous 
nous rendons compte que liberté ne suffit pas. Il faut savoir 
penser. Et cela représente un des plus grands problémes 
humains. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Wild Mezereon 

Daphne Mezereum, reputed to love chalk but always seen 
at its best, to my mind, on the clay of the Midlands, has 
long been listed as a wild plant. Its sturdy pink-starred 
currant-bushes, as much an indispensable part of Victorian 
cottage-gardens as Madonna lilies and the musk on the 
window-sill, have been described by countless botanists as 
“found in woods and thickets.” Thus the plant is something 
of a contradiction: supposedly happy in chalk but magni- 
ficently healthy on clay; a sturdy town-plant in cultivation, 
a shy woodlander when wild. The point on which it would 
be interesting to get information is not, however, where it 
grows best, but if it still grows wild at all. There are reports 
of it from the North Downs above Wye, where the green- 
flowered Daphne Laureola, apparently liking similar condi- 
tions, is as common as a weed, but these reports are neither 
first-hand nor reliable. Last year and the year before readers 
of this page provided about a hundred answers to a similar 
query about wild gladioli and wild tulips. Neither of these 
are common garden-plants; but Daphne Mezereum is so 
widely cultivated that it will be specially interesting to see 
if it survives in the wild state, and I shall naturally be grateful 
to anyone who can send reports of it. I need hardly say that 
the usual pledges of secrecy about its exact whereabouts will 
be given and kept. 

* * 7 * 

The Pigeon Again 

It is a tiresome business to have to return, year after year, 
to the same subject, but it must now be three or four years 
since we were promised action against the rabbit pest, and 
two years since we were told to prepare for a war on the 
wood-pigeon; yct the rabbit and the pigeon still remain, with 
the rat, the great agricultural pests of our time. A corre- 
spondent writes from the Isle of Wight that her tame fantails 
are continually menaced and killed by hawks, and asks for a 
remedy. I am in complete sympathy with her, but I cannot 
help wishing that our trouble were an excess of hawks rather 
than an excess of pigeons. Thanks to the pigeon, the grow- 
ing of winter green vegetables has become a farce. This 
year the N.F.U. is again organising action against the pigeon 
at its various branches, but I feel that a correspondent of The 
Farmers’ Weekly is right wher he says that methods of pigeon 
destruction such as evening shoots are completely futile. The 
mass attack on the pigeon only makes that crafty emblem of 
peace more crafty. A systematic and regular attack by an 
expert pigeon-shot working over decoys at feeding time is 
suggested as the only satisfactory way of keeping down a 
pest that grows a more serious menace to agriculture every 
year. 

* * * * 

Rabbits : An Experiment 

Of the rabbit I am almost tirea of talking. The deteriora- 
tion of pastures and damage to afforestation schemes are 
only two of the many troubles for which the rabbit is re- 
sponsible in this country. These troubles could be energeti- 
cally and successfully attacked tomorrow if it were not for one 
thing. The rabbit is an article of food. In 1932 the weight 
of home-killed rabbits supplied to Smithfield market totalled 
895 tons ; in 1935 the figure had risen to 2,283 tons. Between 
1920 and 1934 the number of Australian imported rabbits 
had dropped by 2,000 tons and the price from 16.7d. to §.9d. 
per rabbit. These figures help to show how wrong is the 
assumption that rabbits in this country are not worth catch- 
ing. It is contended by the University of London Animal 
Welfare Society, in fact, that rabbit-catching in England is 
now a highly-organised industry. This means that the 
method of trapping employed is, in effect, not a means of 
destruction, but 2 deliberate means of more vigorous repro- 
duction. What this means in turn to the land and the farmer 
can be seen from the results of an experiment carried out in 
Wiltshire. Here, in 1936, three doe rabbits and one buck 
were fenced in a plot of grassland measuring a quarter of an 
acre In fifteen months these rabbits and their progeny de- 
vastated the grassland so completely that of the original s1 
per cent. of clover only 4 per cent. remained, and useful 
grasses had declined from 32 per cent. to 7 per cent. ; at the 
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same time, useless grasses had increased from 19 Per cent 
13 per cent., weeds from 5 per cent. to 27 per CeNt., and m 
from 2 per cent. to 49 per cent. These figures are Contin 
in a pamphlet on the rabbit-pest produced by Ulays 
Torrington Square, W.C.1, an admirable and virile orga, 
sation supported entirely by voluntary contributions, Wh 
reason rather than emotion as its motto. Among js Pubj. 
cations is an excellent pamphlet on effective rabbit-extem; 
nation and rabbit-proofing. 
* * * * 





Hop Stringing 

Probably no other crop needs such elaborate assistance y 
the hop, and in March that assistance can be seen takj it 
first form in the astonishing straw-coloured pattern of py 
strings that shines out from behind the twenty-foot hed 
that. are unique to a hop-growing countryside. No othe 
farming occupation produces anything quite so fantastic 4 
these huge protective slices of hawthorn, the shimmering 
maze of strings or the sight of men on stilts moving gign. 
cally up and down the aisles of bare grey chestnut-pdly 
Much stringing, or tying, has already been done; the rest yj 
be done this month. In May the young hop-shoots must} 
helped, anti-clock-wise, up the strings, and throughout ¢ 
summer the crop will need more help, more specially devigi 
tools and more washes and sprays than any other. Fingy 
no other crop will be gathered as this will be gathered wha 
the Cockneys descend on us in September, complete wit 
purple suits and wasp-waists, lip-stick and plucked eyebroy, 
the incredibly smart limousine with Mum and Dad and w 
Perse, the portable radio and the Yorkshire pudding bali 
round the beef on Sundays. And certainly no other cy 
will so successfully turn the village street into the Mile Ex 
Road. 


* * * * 


Flax Prospects 

Of flax, a crop now recognised to be of increasing in 
portance, especially in defence schemes, we imported 50,0 
tons last year. This represents something like 25,000 acs 
of growing flax and, at the 1939 contract price, a value d 
£300,000. Farmers must surely look into this. In Northam 
tonshire, where fields of flax are one of the pleasantest wa 
memories, flax has again become a commercial proposition. ht 
1938, 2,200 acres were grown there, and this was enough 1 
keep the Billing Mills working at full pressure for a yeu. 
Flax is grown under cortract for this mill, which distribu 
seed free and collects the harvested flax in its own lorma 
The crop is not a difficult one, and with good cultivation th 
yield is about three tons an acre. It seems, too, that fla 
is a stimulant to a following crop, and yields of eight quarts 
of wheat to the acre have been reported on land following: 
flax year. An increase of 15 per cent. in the yield is a 
reported following the use of flax-pulling machines, whid 
replace ordinary binders. The whole thing looks an extreme 
good proposition, in fact, to any farmer of adaptability. 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


Every year one flower or another stands out above hf 


rest. Last year brought a miraculous spring for violets 
all colours. This year snowdrops have undoubtedly bet 
finer than for some years past. Beginning late, they gre 
extremely tall. During the whole of February they were nev‘ 
flattened by rain or snow and came through into Matt 
strong and clean. They were at their best, as always, 0 
grass, especially in, grass under hedgerows, and it was got 
to see them ramping in thousands across a paddock of sheep 
But the best of the week was felt not so much in the flowes 
as in the burst of spring-cleanliness: lawn mown, edgt 
trimmed, borders forked, carrots sown, onion-bed as smoot 
as sand after tide. There were more important things behini 
all this. The winter had produced far fewer casualties tha 
kad been expected ; the spring itself seemed neither forwatl 
nor backward, but just right. We cheated its progress f 
bringing sprays of pink flowering-currant into the house, at 
they rewarded us by opening tassels of vure white. 

H. E. BATES. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as 1s reasonably possible. 


THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


PUBLIC OPINION IN GERMANY 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$ir,—I have just returned from a Germany in which, for the 

first time for many years, I found people less interested in 
politics than 1n football, and where much of the “news” 
was felt to be the creation of British journalism. 

The vast majority of the German people are convinced that 
their leaders want war as little as they do themselves. There 
is virtually no talk of war in Germany today—at least among 
ordinary people ; business men scarcely take war risk into 
their calculations ; rearmament is now taken for granted and 
hardly mentioned in newspapers or in conversation—in fact, 
the chief news of war talk and warlike preparations is the dis- 
torted echo of proceedings in the democratic countries. To 
most Germans these countries appear to have been seized by 
some strange madness. Why Britain, for example, should 
spend thousands of millions on armaments against a Germany 
which has no intention of attacking her passes their compre- 
hension. It must be the Jews! 

To the suggestion that Munich was a warning that Britain 
could not ignore, Germans simply ask: Why? For them 
Munich was but the recognition by the democratic Powers 
that resurgent Germany could not be denied justice. As the 
Frankfurter Zeitung put it, Munich represented “the final 
completion of the revision of the treaties of peace 
which ended the World War, after having determined the 
political face of Europe for two decades.” A new basis had 
thus been reached, and reached in a novel way. Munich 
was something fundamentally new “in so far as revision was 
completed and justice helped to establish itself by peaceful 
means.” 

As the chief architect of the Munich settlement and the 
man who recognised Germany’s just claims, Mr. Chamber- 
lain won the respect and affection of the man-in-the-street in 
Germany to a far greater extent than any foreign statesman 
for generations. Germans felt that he really did act from a 
sense of justice, and not from fear, and, curiously enough, 
they prefer this view, even though the motive of fear implies 
a recognition of the might of German arms. This is un- 
doubtedly why the many friends of England are dismayed 
by every suggestion that Munich represented a surrender to 
superior force, thus making rapid rearmament necessary. 
Germany only wants justice, so the argument continues, and 
in any case has no demands of real importance on England, 
so why should England be afraid of her? 

In describing these views I do not, of course, wish to be 
understood as associating myself with them. But I do feel 
that if they represent—as I am convinced they do—the atti- 
tude of the vast majority of Germans, we should try to under- 
stand them and the reasons for them, and to take them into 
some sort of consideration in shaping our policy towards 
Germany. 

It is, of course, possible to say, as many Englishmen do say, 
that the views of the average man are of no importance under 
a dictatorship ; that the dictator is, in fact, all-powerful. I do 

not believe it. No despotism in the history of the world 
has ever been able wholly to disregard the views of its sub- 
jects with impunity. Moreover, the modern totalitarian State, 
though it has many of the trappings of despotism, is in fact 
in a very real sense an emanation of the popular will. A 
leading Nazi expressed this the other day in a way which 
teally startled me. Hitler, he said, can in reality only do 
What the German people want. On the day he does some- 
thing against the popular will he will go, and his régime with 
him. While this is certainly exaggerated, and takes too little 
account of the power of the Secret Police, there is no doubt 
that a major false step would put the Nazi system in far 
greater danger than a similar mistake by a constitutional 
Government would put a democratic system, since there is 
Qo alternative government within the system itself. 

Again, it is arguable that the propaganda of a dictatorship 


can twist the popular will in any desired direction. But can 
it? As I have already suggested, propaganda in Germany 
has overreached itself. Politics today are discussed much 
less than heretofore, but when they are discussed it is in a 
critical spirit. 

Here, however, it is necessary to make a distinction of 
great importance. Criticism is within the régime and not in 
opposition to it. The critics are not the old opponents of 
Nazism, who are still too frightened to say much, but men 
who have accepted the system, and particularly young men 
who have grown up in it. And they criticise not the system 
itself but aspects and policies pertaining to it. Their criti- 
cisms have thus far greater weight than the underground 
agitation and popular grumbling of earlier days. To me it 
seems as though the liberty of the human spirit was reasserting 
itself at last and creating a real public opinion in the country. 

If that is so, what can we do about it? The first thing is to 
recognise that the developing public opinion of Nazi Germany 
is one of the surest guarantees of European peace. The 
second thing is to understand it. We must understand, above 
all, that attempts to discredit Herr Hitler’s Government 
and to use criticism within Germany for our ends are the 
surest way to stifle that criticism and to rally the German 
people against us. On the other hand, every sincere attempt 
to meet the German point of view on a basis of fairness and 
justice strengthens the good will won by the Prime Minister, 
and thus the forces making for peace. 

I do not propose to enter here into a discussion of the 
complicated colonial question or of the Italian demands, which 
in any case interest the average German but little. Now that 
at Munich Germany has secured her major political aim of 
treaty revision, most Germans seem chiefly concerned with 
the economic problem. ‘They are undoubtedly behind the 
Fiihrer in his demand for liberal treatment of German exports. 
The voice of the business man is being heard again. And here, 
in fairness, we must recognise that Ottawa and the British 
tariff affected the German economic situation more adversely 
than any other factor and played a large part in the Nazi 
success. 

The Anglo-German trade-negotiations now about to begin 
seem to me, in fact, to be of far greater importance for 
European peace than the situation in Spain or in the Mediter- 
ranean. The development of business between the two coun- 
tries and the avoidance of excessive and irritating competition 
in other markets should constitute an ever-growing guarantee 
of good will. One thing at least should be clear. To encourage 
Germany’s trade with foreign countries is to strengthen her 
vested interests in peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


IN DEFENCE OF GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I never doubted that my letter would lead to angry 
cries from your readers. Unfortunately, reasons of space 
forbid my answering every argument in the letters you pub- 
lished, so I will only ask for your kind consideration of the 
following short explanations. 

Our German code of morality does not differ from that 
generally accepted. When I wrote that “an authoritarian 
State cannot consider any principles which stand in the way 
of progress, as understood in Germany today,” I referred to 
the German Jews and other questions of home-government 
in Germany, not to foreign relations. Mr. Herbert Worsley 
made me laugh, and I think this was only the natural re- 
action to his extreme over-statement of English opinion on 
the question. I quite realise that my letter cannot have been 
pleasant reading for many, but also the German situation itself 
is not pleasant. Of course, many Germans, and I amongst 
them, can understand the necessity of more or less forcing 
the Jews to emigrate, and still regret this necessity ; so I hope 
that even Mr. Worsley will not continue to regard me as a 
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kind of ogre, only because I have stated the German point of 
view, though I hold no brief for the Government. The physi- 
cai ill-treatment of the Jews was illegal and certainly deplor- 
able, but an Englishman has written to me contending that 
even the legal measures, enacted by special legislation, were 
deplorable “ travesties of justice.” I quite appreciate his point 
of view, which I take to be: Fiat justitia, pereat mundus! 
But I would ask him not to forget that my Government was 
convinced that very extreme measures had to be employed to 
remove a grievous danger to the State. In cases of this kind, 
Governments, the world over, have not hesitated to put the 
interest of the nation above the abstract conception of justice, 
and I think even English history, if impartially examined, 
would be found to show instances of this policy. Of course, 
other nations are generally not in a position to form a correct 
opinion on a situation like this, and they will then proclaim 
their horror of the, as they say, unn2cessary cruelty. 

One of your correspondents complains that our action to 
make the Jews leave Germany creates serious difficulties in 
other countries, which must try to find room for them. Of 
course my country is made responsible for this by the man in 
the street, but I would point out that the Jewish question is 
not confined to Germany ; Poland, Rumania, Italy and Hun- 
gary, to mention only these countries, are all trying to make 
their Jews emigrate. 

Is it too much to ask Englishmen to agree to differ from 
German opinion about the Government of Germany and to 
try to reach a common policy with regard to so many ques- 
tions that must be settled in the interest of both countries? — 
Yours, &c., A GERMAN LANDOWNER. 


COMPULSORY NATIONAL SERVICE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Representatives of the various political parties in this 
country, including the Prime Minister, have recently ex- 
pressed their condemnation of any form of compulsory 
national service as incompatible with freedom and the demo- 
cratic system under which we live. This contention, I 
submit, is justified neither historically nor morally. It is 
hardly necessary to recall that all democratic countries in 
Eurcpe have conscription, and that Australia and New 


Zealand, both usually governed by Labour Parties, have 
adopted the principle and practice of compulsion. Nor should 


it be forgotten that the voluntary principle, a comparatively 
modern novelty, is one which established itself in our consti- 
tution during the long period of peace that followed the 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo when the ancient military 
obligations of Englishmen fell into desuetude, because in 
those halcyon days a small professional army for Imperial 
police-purposes was found tc meet all our needs. Compul- 
sory national service is founded on the sound moral principle 
that, as all citizens are entitled to enjoy the same rights, they 
should fulfil the same obligations by undertaking the work 
for which each is best fitted by nature or training. Personal 
freedom, which the call to any form of compulsion is _pre- 
sumed to outrage, must always be restricted by the equal rights 
of others ; no citizen has the right to refuse to take on his 
own shoulders a just proportion of the common burden and 
to put his own life and fortune at equal hazard with his 
fellow-countrymen. It is all very well to talk of “ individual 
liberty of conscience” ; but that liberty must not be secured 
at the-expense of others. There is nothing undemocratic in 
compulsion, as applied to military or national service, any 
more than as applied to taxation and education, provided it 
is sanctioned by the majority of the nation. 

It is not my intention to argue whether in present circum- 
stances this country should adopt or not some form of com- 
pulsory national service. ‘That is a matter for the nation as 
a whole to decide. Whatever the decision, it is to be hoped 
that we shall not again witness, as in the early stages of the 
Great War, the degrading spectacle of the application of every 
device of veiled compulsion in order to enforce the so-called 
voluntary system ; and that those in high places may not again 
rate our intelligence so low as to ask us to believe that by the 
adoption of conscription we “would be paying Prussian 
militarism the compliment of emulating the most hateful of 
its institutions,” as Sir John Simon declared in 1916.—Yours 
faithfully, L. E. KASTNER. 

The University, Manchester. 
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SICKNESS AND WAGES 


{To the Editor cf THE Spectator] 

Sir,—The paragraph in your issue of Friday last $e 
hardly to appreciate the inconvenience, if not injustice 
sioned by the recent decision of the Court of Appeal, Tike 
for example the case of a gardener, or a clerk, engaged 
weekly wages subject to a month’s notice. The servant the 
informing his master that he is unwell and will be una 
to come to work for two or three days. The two or three 
days however are extended 1» two or three weeks, Neither 
wishes to terminate the employment, but the employer dog, 
not wish to pay during an indefinite period for services which 
he does not get. Is he, after waiting for some time, to give 
a month’s notice which is not really intended to operate 4s , 
notice of dismissal, but only to prevent wages running beyond 
a further period of four weeks? To do so might well 
regarded by the servant as an unfriendly act, and would 
moreover, give the master no relief during the currency of 
the notice. 

Again, take the case (referred to in the judgement of Lor 
Justice Scott) of a man engaged for five years at a yearly 
salary. Until it becomes apparent (if it ever does) that his 
illness is permanent, is the employer liable to pay his salar 
over the whole period of his engagement ? : 

Far be it from me to suggest that the decision of the Cour 
of Appeal is not in accordance with the law, but it is to be 
regretted that the Court did not see its way to adopt the view 
of the County Court judge, who held that though the contract 
was not terminated by the servant's illness, yet the right to 
wages was suspended until his return to work. It seems tha 
in view of the law as now declared every employer should 
include in any agreement of service an express term such a 
was found by the County Court judge to be implied, by 
negatived by the Court of Appeal. 

Many people may also share the surprise which the County 
Court judge will no doubt feel on hearing that the workman 
is entitled to receive his fuli wages in addition to his allow- 
ances under the National Health Insurance Act.—Yours 
faithfully, R. I. Simey, 

11 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 





YOUTH WITHOUT WORK 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—To us in this distressed area of South Wales, Mr. Oake- 
shott’s article in your last week’s issue, as well as the 
Prime Minister’s recent speech at Blackburn, seem to have 
got the matter all wrong. Their views and proposed mea- 
sures are based on a serious misunderstanding of the 
situation. 

They think, if I understand them, that the present arrange- 
ments for coping with the unemployed are found to be fairly 
satisfactory, except in one particular. A generation of young 
men is growing up, many of whom prefer idleness on the 
dole to industry on a low wage. Such a wage they feel to 
be an affront to their dignity. 

This group threatens to become a pest to society, and the 
best way to deal with it is to get the young men into train- 
ing camps. If an intermingling of classes can be arranged, 
during their training, so much the better. 

The prospect held in view is a picture of the over-thirty- 
fives quickly and decently dying out, as at present, while the 
younger men, once trained, are to be dispersed throughout 
the country, wherever there is room for them. As to their 
little brothers, no present-day thinker looks so far ahead as 
all that! 

But our own view of the situation is very different. We 
will not draw a line around all males between certain ages 
and say: “These are to be trained and migrated ; the rest 
can be left alone.” Our sons do not live in Young Men’s 
Houses, like the savages of New Guinea, nor spend their 
youth and young manhood in boarding-schools and colleges, 
like our own upper classes. They live at home as members 
of a family ; and are good sons to their mothers, until they 
marry and start homes of their own. This has been our social 
custom since we were a people. 

We have worked for wages at exploiting the mineral 
wealth of our country, proud of it, and proud of our work. 
We do not bother about our “ personal self-respect” when 
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anyone Offers us a wage of 24s. If our men were to earn only 
oS their women-folk could not pay the rent and the coal 
pill, and buy enough food to keep the wage-earners fit for 
work, and the rest of the family alive. : 

Twenty-four shillings will not do it. Somehow it must be 
augmented, perhaps “on the sly,” as Mr. Oakeshott puts it. 

The reason why a low wage is preferred to the dole, by a 
man who is not as a rule dishonourable, is because, as a wage- 
gamer, he can augment his low wage “ off the sly.” 

Mr. Oakeshott talks of “hereditary poverty.” Does he 
mean “ hereditary tendency to poverty”? If there be such a 
thing, 1 suppose it was exhibited by Shelley and Leigh Hunt, 
but certainly not by the gay Lothario of Mr. Oakeshott’s 
iflustration! Like Byron, the ex-miner in question indulges 
his passion for dancing, and fine clothes, for wine and for 
women; while, unlike Byron, he sticks to his wife and 
manages to support his blind family of three. 

And all this he does on the dole, plus a little hawking “on 
the sly.” He must certainly be a man of unusual energy and 
ability ! 

At any rate, we in this distressed area are not poor by 
heredity. We are desperately and grindingly pocr; in the 
first place because our industries need reorganising, to adapt 
them to new political and economic conditions ; and in the 
second place through the failure of our representatives in 
Parliament to get this reorganisation done. 

We notice what Mussolini is effecting in Libya for his 
unemployed, and we can guess what he would make of our 
coal and iron and limestone, our docks and harbours, our 
roads and bridges and railways, our splendid water-supply 
and our genial climate. 

All this natural wealth is half neglected. 

As for the human side of the picture, it exhibits a cruelty 
so great and prolonged as to be conspicuous even in this 
callous age. P 

We were oiice the pick of England’s artisan class. Buoyed 
up with false hopes that something would be done, we have 
waited patiently and courageously for the promised reorgani- 
sation. And now we find ourselves, after twelve years of 
semi-starvation, destined to die out, while the sons we 
reared, and were once so proud of, have grown up deprived 
of the right of their manhood—the right to an active and 
useful life in the community—and are now to be labelled idle 
loafers and conducted to camps where gentlemen from the 
Universities will teach them self-respect!—a new kind of 
self-respect, based on dropping their families! 

We beg you to think again, and plan for that delayed re- 
organisation of our industries and for the putting in hand of 
the many urgently needed public works all over the country. 
—Yours, &c., JAcK WILLIAMS 

(Former Trade Union Secretary). 

8 Heol y Bryniau, Pant Dowlais, Glam. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN AIR-POWER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Referring to my recent article, “ British and German 
Air-Power,’ Mr. Hugh Ledward asserts that I am misinformed 
regarding the inferior service given by the B.M.W. engines on 
the German Junkers 86K bomber. To prove his point he 
cites the outstanding service given by these engines when fitted 
to the Junkers §2 civil air-liner. 

In the first place, I would like once more to state that my 
information came from a most reliable source. Additional 
confirmation came with the dismissal of the high officer who 
recommended the purchase of the machines to his Government. 

But let us consider Mr. Ledward’s apparently plausible 
argument. There are a number of possibilities which would 
explain the different behaviour of the engines. Let me state 
one of the most likely. 

The reliability of an aircraft engine is dependent entirely 
on the amount of power that is normally taken out of it. If 
it is run at full power, or anything like full power, for periods 
of more than a few minutes, something will be weakened. A 
racing engine, for instance, has a much shorter life than an 
ordinary engine. The result is that, for reasons of reliability 
and economy, a pilot only uses a proportion of the power that 
18 available. The Lockheed i4 has two engines of 1,100 horse- 
—" each, yet only 50 per cent. of this is used for normal 
ying. 


It follows, therefore, that if the bombers in question were 
sold on high performance, their engines might have to be run 
at 80 per cent. of full power in order to attain that stated 
performance. This would account for a considerable difference 
in their reliability when fitted to the civil Junkers 52 and the 
military Junkers 86K. 

But there is another point. The Junkers 52 has three 
engines for a loaded weight of 23,000 Ibs. The Junkers 86K 
has only two engines for a loaded weight of 18,000 Ibs. In 
other words, each engine of the 52 has to pull through the air 
about 7,600 lbs., whereas each engine of the 86K has as 
much as 9,000 lbs., or half a ton more. 

While not by any means stating that the above are the 
actual reasons for the differing reliability of the two types of 
aircraft, I believe that they at any rate destroy the plausibility 
of Mr. Ledward’s example and that they show that my 
information may be as reliable as I claim.—Yours very truly, 

NIGEL TANGYE. 

17 Half Moon Street, London, W.1. 


REFUGEE CHILDREN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—The following is an extract from an official letter issued 
by the Board of Education on December 30th, 1938: 

“Tam directed to state that on the general question of the 
admission of refugee children to secondary schools, the Board 
take the view that under the Regulations for Secondary Schools 
there can be no discrimination as between such children art 
children of British nationality. In effect, this means that before 
being admitted to a secondary school a refugee child must, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 13 (d) of the Regulations, 
pass the normal entrance test, and for this purpose a test specially 
designed to suit the nationality of the child would not comply with 
the requirement. 

“ As regards the award of Special Places to refugee children, the 
Board would be unable to regard the fact that a child is of foreign 
nationality as constituting an approved preference within the 
meaning of Article 14 (e) of the Regulations.” 

The effect of this communication is, of course, to prevent 
the admission of refugee children to secondary schools. That 
such a prohibition is a disgrace to a civilised country and that, 
although it may represent the policy of the National Govern- 
ment, it does not reflect the attitude of the average decent 
citizen seem to me self-evident propositions. May I appeal 
to your readers to bring pressure to bear on members of 
Parliament so as to have this circular at once withdrawn?— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, HEADMASTER. 


“JOHNSON OVER JORDAN” 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—I should be very sorry to think that Mr. Derek 
Verschoyle’s unsympathetic review of Mr. Priestley’s latest 
play represents the opinion of those of your readers who have 
been lucky enough to see this fine production. Mr. Priestley 
rightly describes it as “a modern morality play,” and claims 
that it is fundamentally an interpretation in a new form of 
the life of a contemporary. Yet your critic is bored because 
he can see nothing new in the play: it is merely a resurrection 
of mediaeval nonsense. He patronisingly refers to poor 
Johnson as “a solid, commonplace and intrinsically uninterest- 
ing man.” The truth is that, though Johnson may be solid 
and commonplace, he is by no means uninteresting. Mr. 
Priestley has taken up the challenge thrown down by Words- 
worth: he has deliberately chosen the solid, commonplace 
Johnson for the same reasons as Wordsworth chose Michael. 
It is a great work of art to let the imagination so play on the 
commonplace things of life that they are invested with a new 
interest. Mr. Priestley has succeeded here. Johnson is the 
“Everyman” of the old morality play: he cannot be 
“Everyman” unless he is essentially commonplace. 

Like Wordsworth again, Mr. Priestley has written with a 
worthy purpose, and for his courage in thus invading the 
realm of art in this spirit, he has earned the grateful support 
of all those who have been stirred by the call for Moral 
Rearmament. A play written in the spirit of the old Morality 
Play is indeed a timely production. As in the old Morality 
plays, so in Johnson Over fordan, we are made to feel the 
struggle between the powers of good and of evil for the soul of 
the ordinary commonplace man. The cabaret scene repre- 
sents what did not happen, but it might very well have hap- 
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pened. To say (as Mr. Verschoyle says) thar Johnson is here 
“allowed to indulge to breaking point in the sensuality and 
extravagance which convention and lack of means had denied 
to him in life” is a totally inadequate explanation of the 
significance of this effective scene. 

In the last scene, which Mr. Verschoyle rather bewilderingly 
describes as “the unhappiest of all,’ Mr. Priestley has 
magnificently and convincingly shown us whaf are the things 
that matter most in a man’s life. It may not be the world’s 
standard of greatness, but the man who can re-live in memory 
the experiences that Johnson enjoys in “The Inn at the End 
of the World ” has not made a failure of life ; he deserves to 
enjoy the peace of his Nunc dimittis. 

I feel that there is far more meat in the play than your 
critic suggests. Johnson Over fordan may even stand with 
The Good Companions as Priestley’s greatest work. While 
solid, good-hearted men like Jess Oakroyd and Robert Johnson 
exist, there is hope for humanity.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR WALMSLEY. 

44 Park Avenue North, Northampton. 


“THE NAVY FROM WITHIN” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I hope you will permit me to remark on certain state- 
ments in the review of The Navy From Within (The 
Spectator, February 24th). 

It commences by crediting me with the puerile opinion that 
all the failures of the War, e.g., “Gallipoli, Jutland and the 
anti-submarine campaign of 1917,” were due to certain faulty 
conceptions of discipline. The two chapters on_ the 
Dardanelles provide no grounds whatever for that idea. 
Strategical failures of this kind are clearly debited to a system 
which failed to train officers in the conduct of war. 

With regard to Jutland, there are antecedent as well as 
proximate causes of failure, but everyone who reads this 
chapter will agree that it attributes the escape of the High 
Sea Fleet to our overcentralised and rigid system of command 
which suppressed the initiative of subordinate leaders. 

As for the anti-submarine campaign, the fact that Mr. 
Lloyd George had, as it were, to coax the naval authorities 
into the lifeboat at the point of the bayonet is attributed 
to various reasons such as absorption of the naval staff in 
current work and lack of any planning organisation (page 229). 
The question of faulty disciplinary conceptions only arises 
indirectly because naval officers dared not openly dispute the 
First Sea Lord’s opinion that convoy was impracticable. 

The separation of numerous quotations from their context 
also conveys a false impression. For example, a remark that 
“the Admiralty seemed to be supremely ignorant of 
deficiencies which were apparent to the latest joined midship- 
men” is invoked to illustrate an alleged “tendency to fault- 
finding almost amounting to an obsession,” but no one would 
dispute that statement if they knew that it referred to 
the fire control top of some of our battleships having been 
placed just abaft the funnel so that in certain winds the view 
was obscured and gunnery efficiency reduced to zero. 

Your reviewer also remarks that the chapters on the ‘ Royal 
Oak’ case are unconvincing because of insufficient documenta- 
tion, but all the relevant regulations are given and also extracts 
from the court-martial minutes. 

With regard to the question of training officers, Professor 
Soley’s remarks are none the less true because they were 
written in 1875. The objections to early entry and the “ half- 
timer” midshipman do not diminish with lapse of time. 

Finally, there is no justification for the statement “ that in 
every chapter and almost every page (386 of them) emerges 
the implication that the author has always been right and 
most others in the Navy wrong.” The reviewer accuses me 
of over-statement, but a more careful perusal of the book 
would show that about 90 per cent. of it is historical or auto- 
biographical narrative which provides no opportunities for 
claims to infallibiliry. Only with regard to the question of 


blockade in the event of war with Germany (vide Chapter X) 
do I claim to have been right and most others wrong, and it 
was this attack on the orthodox policy that probably saved 
the Navy from the kind of plan that led our Army to 
destruction at Mons.—I am, &c., 

K. G. B. Dewar, Vice-Admiral. 
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CYNOMANIA 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

Sir,—The Cynophiles have entirely failed to answer Mr 
Vulliamy’s letter urging the elimination of the domestic dop 
There has been merely a little sentimental balderdash, some 
trivial irrelevancies, and the manifestation (to be expected jg 
Cynophiles) of a morbid hatred of humanity. Indeed, the 
case against this animal is unanswerable, and I would Suggest 
immediate legislation on the following lines: 

(I.) Within one month of the passing of the Act all dogs 
must carry a licence like a car, price tos. The 2s. 6d, exty 
will pay for the licence, which will be worn on the olla 
and will be renewable yearly. There will be heavy penalties 
for moving a licence from one dog to another. 

(II.) All new licences will henceforth be issued only by a 
magistrate, who- must satisfy himself that the dog is wanted 
for— 

(a) Leading blind men ; 

(b) Herding sheep or cattle ; 

(c) Police purposes ; 

(d) Scientific experiments of benefit to man or animals; 

(e) Medical reasons. In this case the applicant must bring 
two medical certificates stating that the companionship of 
dog is essential to the applicant’s mental health. One certi- 
ficate should be signed by the usual medical attendant and the 
other by a medical practitioner approved for the purpose by 
the Board of Control. 

Under this scheme no one is deprived of a pet until it dies 
off naturally and the domestic dog is confined to a limited 
sphere. Furthermore, it will slowly eliminate the cruel, sadistic 
and destructive practice of fox-hunting.—Yours faithfully, 

4 Provost Road, N.W. 3. HucGu Hynes, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—Adolphine Teisner’s letter surprises me. My own letter 
was intended as irony,sand was surely so absurd that few 
could have interpreted it any other way. I sincerely hope s0, 
I am much befriended by, as well as friendly to, animals; and 
my home is fairly full of these friends. It is probably as 
well that cats, especially, enjoy The Spectator to sit upon 
rather than as literature, or I should never hear the last of 
this! 

I never felt quite sure that Mr. Vulliamy’s letter was not a 
leg-pull. It seemed to me shocking, but too absurd. And 
now I’m really beginning to doubt the whole affair: who can 
be sure that Rufus did not start it all, signing himself C. E. 
Vulliamy, for a bet with a pal? It strikes me as a greater 
probability than that I should be accused of wishing all un- 
exploitable non-human animals to be abolished. But, then, 
perhaps Adolphine Teisner also wished to pull a leg or two, 

However, in one Jast effort, may I suggest (cross my heart 
and slit my throat) that Evelyn G. Knight should read Sir 
Frederick Hobday’s Fifty Years a Veterinary Surgeon— 
Yours in absolute honesty, FRANCES BELLERBY. 

Eastbury, nr. Newbury. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—Dog equilibrium upset? Of all things and beings only 
a certain quantity is wanted. This applies to dogs as well 
as to human beings, whatever their race or quality. If one 
had to meet at every street corner a talkative or impetuous 
prophet—say H. G. Wells or Bernard Shaw—the number of 
murders would increase rapidly, and the Dean of St. Paul’s 
might classify the phenomenon as a just or even a holy wat. 

Undoubtedly some areas are overstocked with dogs. An 
alteration in the machinery of dog licensing may prove help- 
ful. ‘The problem is a local one, not national. In Finland 
dog licences are issued by the municipal authorities, and the 
fee varies. In Viipuri (Viborg), a town of about 100,000 in- 
habitants, they charge 18s., which is a good dea! compared 
with the 7s. 6d. in England. The dog is registered and 
provided with a brass number, reminding one of the Tail- 
Waggers Club. No distinction is made between luxury dogs 
and watch dogs. Considering the wide expanse of the place 
and the long winter nights, this seems unjustified. 

There can be no doubt that the idea that every pram needs 
a dog will some day have to be fought in some way or other. 
—Yours faithfully, A. MEYENDORFF. 

Viipuri, Finland. 

[We cannot continue 
Spectator.| 
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THE PRE-WAR 


By J. A. 


Mr. WATKIN Davies’s book about the pre-War Lloyd George 
js a little different from the ordinary “fan” books about 
politicians, of which Mr. Lloyd George had already had his 
share. It is written by a man who frankly confesses his dis- 
approval of the post-War Lloyd George, but endeavours to 
do justice to his pre-War achievements, his work for social 
reform, his services to Wales, his courageous stand on ques- 
tions on which he held strong convictions—such as the South 
African War. The result is a useful and interesting book, which, 
while repeating much that appears in greater detail in the 
biographies of the period, adds something that is special to a 
Welsh writer on the influence of a Welsh upbringing, Welsh 
Nonconformity and Welsh ideas on a young man of genius. 


Many years ago, after a conversation with Mr. Lloyd 
George, I recorded that while I was speaking to him in 
English he seemed to be thinking to himself in Welsh, and 
that I had great difficulty in finding the point of contact be- 
tween what he was thinking and what I was trying to say. 
This, I still think, was a large part of the truth and the ex- 
planation of much of the trouble that followed. His ideas 
of politics were impressionist, opportunist, dramatic, even 
histrionic, whereas English Liberals thought in terms of 
creed and principle. To them it seemed almost impossible 
at times to make sense of his variegated and seemingly incon- 
sistent qualities, his impetuosity and his coolness, his violent 
platform manners, his skill and politeness in private, his 
merciless attacks on opponents, his confidence in his capacity 
to dissolve their opposition by persuasive talk, if he could 
sit round a table with them out of reach of reporters. These 
habits of mind led him at times into great difficulties, but 
there is no doubt about the services that he rendered to the 
Liberal Party between 1906 and 1914. He and Asquith seemed 
to be exactly the kind of combination the times needed— 
Asquith keeping the compass true, Lloyd George imparting 
“drive” and bringing new ideas. The failure of this combi- 
nation was one of the great disappointments of Party politics. 


The central incident of these years was, of course, the 
Budget of 1909, which made Mr. Lloyd George’s political for- 
tune and wrecked the ancient House of Lords. It is difficult 
to believe, but the total amount raised in new taxation under 
this Budget was £14,000,000—exactly the sum which in the 
spacious post-War days a Conservative Chancellor gave away 
at one stroke in order to take a penny off the price of a glass 
of beer. For this the ancient House of Lords committed 
suicide and the country was plunged into a controversy fiercer 
than any that the oldest had witnessed up to that time. 

It was a wise Budget and, if the money had to be found, 
as all parties were agreed that it had to be, if only for the 
increase of the fleet, a financially orthodox Budget. Had it 
been presented in the cool and businesslike way in which 
Asquith explained it to an audience of business men in the 
Cannon Street Rooms, it would almost certainly have gone 
through with little more than the usual recrimination. But 
presented by Mr. Lloyd George from a platform in East 
London, it took on the appearance of a declaration of war 
against the rich and prosperous. All the wrath that Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain had raised among the rich and 
powerful by his “ unauthorised ” speeches in 1885, Mr. Lloyd 
George raised by his Limehouse speeches in 1909. The 
“dukes,” whom he delighted in baiting, blundered into the 
fray and retired bruised and beaten by his merciless tongue 
and withering sarcasm. 


An old Cornish clergyman told me that one Sunday evening 


Lloyd George 1863-1914. By W. Watkin Davies. (Constable 
12s. 6d.) 


LLOYD GEORGE 


SPENDER 


when his congregation had trooped out of church on the report 
that a ship was in distress, he followed them to the cliff-top 
and heard one of the most respected members of his flock 
say to another, “I’m almost afeared she ain’t going ashore 
after all.” This, I am afraid it must be said, was the sentiment 
of a great many stout Liberals and Radicals when it was 
rumoured in the autumn of this year that the quarrel was going 
to be settled. Not to have settled it was the greatest piece of 
party-political folly in our time. How did it come about? The 
short answer is Lloyd George. I have understood it better 
in later days when I have listened to his oratory from the 
other side and felt its subtle invitation to unwise retorts. At 
the time one saw only the stampede down the steep place of 
all the Tory leaders, including Balfour, who was supposed to 
be the most skilful Parliamentary strategist then living. The 
“little Welshman” had beaten them all at what was then 
thought to be supremely their own game. 

But within a year another side of his versatile character 
began to appear. In May, 1910, King Edward died, and 
Asquith proposed a Conference of party-leaders to see if they 
could not settle between them some of the questions which, 
if unsettled, threatened danger and trouble to the new 
sovereign. Lloyd George’s thought went far beyond this. Why 
not a Coalition in which lions and lambs would lie down 
together, and Limehouse be forgotten in a patriotic reconcilia- 
tion? After all, were the things they differed about so very 
important when they got away from the platform? The lion 
of Limehouse had now become the dove of peace, and for 
some weeks in the autumn was exploring all the avenues, as 
they used to say in those days, in intimate conversations with 
Balfour and F. E. Smith. The plan miscarried ; as soon as 
it was whispered, partisans on both sides asked anxiously what 
in the world the public would think of them if they pre- 
sented themselves in a Coalition in which, e.g., Liberals were 
supposed to have bought Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment by accepting Tariff Reform and Compulsory Military 
Service, or Unionists to have sold Ireland and the Welsh 
Church for Liberal concessions? Would it not destroy all 
faith in the seriousness of politics? 

Nothing was quite the same after the autumn of 1gro. 


But Mr. Watkin Davies, I think, gives a wrong im- 
pression of the politics of the subsequent three or 
four years. In any summarised history of these years the 


Irish and House of Lords questions may seem to have 
swamped everything else. But it was actually a period of 
intense Liberal and Radical activity, the period of the initia- 
tion of Sickness and Unemployment Insurance, of preparation 
for a new campaign on Land Reform and other social ques- 
tions which would have gone forward if the War had not 
followed. Lloyd George was indefatigable in all these matters, 
and, having sat with him on the Committee which was pre- 
paring the Land campaign, I know how painstaking and 
thorough he could be in any business to which he had seriously 
set his hand. Incidentally, it is a mistake to suppose that he 
had any serious difficulty with his colleagues at this time. 
Grey, whose supposed indolence and incapacity he seems only 
to have discovered in later years, was among his warmest 
supporters. It was about this time that his friend Lord 
Riddell reported him as having said that Grey was the only 
man except Asquith under whom he would be content to 
serve. 

To forget the post-War Lloyd George in writing about the 
pre-War Lloyd George is not easy, for, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes used to say, there are some things which blot back- 
wards in the book of life. It is worth trying, however. and 
this is an honest attempt to do justice. 
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THE NEWEST UTOPIA 


Union Now. By Clarence K. Streit. (Cape. ros. 6d.) 

IT is a strange thing that no one between Alexander Hamilton 
(1787) and Mr. Clarence Streit (1939) should have understood 
how the relations of States need to be ordered. Mr. Streit 
realises its strangeness. He marvels undisguisedly at the 
obtuseness of statesmen. Take the League of Nations ; no 
doubt it had to exist and to fail in order to show its creators, 
what Mr. Streit sees so clearly, how wrong they were. Some 
of them, like General Smuts, are still alive and in office in 
their own countries. They will have to drop their outworn 
League idea and help to swing their fellow-citizens into Mr. 
Streit’s new Union. 

And they must do it now, for “ Union Now” is Mr. Streit’s 
theme, in spite of a rather surprising statement that it is only 
the principle that matters at present, and that, once that is 
conceded, “there will remzin plenty of time ” for the practical 
application. Yet it is by his ideas on practical application that 
Mr. Streit’s proposals will be judged. He sets them out 
explicitly in his opening chapter. Satisfied that the federal 
scheme which in 1788 met the needs of thirteen American 
colonies with a total population of three million, who had 
never known a dozen years of independence, is applicable in 
all particulars in 1939 to populous States in four continents 
divided no less by language, tradition and aspiration than they 
are by geography, he postulates an integral union of fifteen 
democracies—Great Britain and her several Dominions (not 
India), the United States, France, Belgium and Holland, the 
Scandinavian States, Switzerland and Finland—in one vast 
super-State with a Government elected by the direct individual 
vote of every man and woman over 21 in the population of 
300,000,000 which the constituent nations comprise. 

For the essential of the plan is that it is an integral union 
of men as individuals, not a League based on Governments. 
The Union Government thus constituted (Mr. Streit adopts 
the American Constitution with little modification) is to consist 
of two Houses, one based on population (the United States 










There are plenty of commentaries, for and 
against; but there is one book that sets out 
representatively the veritable texts of all 
these doctrines as worded by those who 
made them—a text-book essential in a 
study in which all the world is engaged. 
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getting 126 members and New Zealand 2) and one baseg on 
States, in which representation is equal (except that the United 
States is to have 8 seats and Britain and France 4 each, while 
other States have 2). There is to be “a Union citizenship, g 
Union defence force, a Union customs-free economy, a Unica 
money, a Union postal and communications system,” together 
with such lesser attributes of union as common bankruptcy. 
laws. In all this existing national Governments have no place, 
They are to be subordinated to the Union super-Government 
as the State Governments in the United States are to the 
Federal Government at Washington, and the citizens of the 
existing States will “inevitably rate higher the citizenship that 
opens the wider field to them.” 


To say that Mr. Streit is an enthusiast for his scheme js 
to put it mildly. A refreshingly pontifical passage in which 
he expresses his conviction that “there is no hope for peace 
in the Chamberlain policy,” but agrees that Mr. Chamberlain 
did something valuable at Munich in gaining time in which 
the right policy (Union Now) could be applied, ends: 


_ “Tt will be a tragedy if the courage Mr. Chamberlain showed 
in rescuing a drowning world in September should come to be 
forgotten through his having then finished it off by doing the 
wrong thing when he sought to revive it. I, who believe I know 
the way to revive it, must remain grateful to him and to all the 
others who have kept open the possibility.of preserving peace and 
freedom through Union now.” 

From start to finish, Mr. Streit’s argument seems to me 
divorced from all reality. At a moment when even the British 
Commonwealth is moving steadily away from the idea of 
integral union, and would be disrupted by the mere proposal of 
a Federal Government, Mr. Streit visualises a Federal Govern- 
ment embracing the British Commonwealth, the United States, 
France, and seven or eight lesser nations ; at a moment when 
two States, Britain and America, have taken a year or more 
to negotiate a trade-agreement which still leaves tariff-barriers 
high between them Mr. Streit would abolish all tariffs between 
fifteen States at a stroke; at a moment when the League 
of Nations is said to have failed because nations would not 
go a yard towards surrender of sovereignty Mr. Streit’s 
remedy is to cali on them to go a mile—all “with one move, 
the simple act of union,” as he blithely puts it. 


Mr. Streit sees his realised Union through a golden haze, 
I say that, not because of his chapter-heading, “ How Union 
Remedies Our Ills,” or his general inability to believe in 
the possibility of any of his hopes being disappointed, but 
rather in the light of the estimate he puts on its practical capa- 
city—the power, for example of the Union’s armed forces to 
impose peace on the world. “Why,” he asks in one place, 
“ should a colossal nucleus of nearly three hundred million free 
men need to raise a finger against the few feeble autocracies 
left? It needs but exist for democracy to flourish and autocracy 
to fade”; and later on, “ Except for police work, the Union’s 
only need to keep armaments at all would be as a temporary 
precaution against the militant absolutist Powers—Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy. Even a much tighter alliance among the 
three than seems likely to be made would be no more formid- 
able to the Union than an alliance of, say, Mexico, Venezuela 
and Italy could be to the United States.” The Union, it must 
be remembered, consists for military purposes of little more 
than the British Empire, the United States and France. But 
from Mr. Streit’s assumption that France has 5,000 aeroplanes 
and Germany 2,700 (see his table on p. 144) unexpected 
military consequences may no doubt follow. 





Having studied Mr. Streit’s book with unusual care, for I 
know and respect him as a very competent journalist, I find 
it impossible to regard his proposals as anything but sheer 
extravaganza. He, as an American, knows better than I do 
what likelihood there is of the United States merging itself 
in a Union membership of which would involve it in war in 
the event of some attack on Finland: if that miracle happened, 
the other miracles necessary might become credible. Mtr. 
Streit has appealed to President Roosevelt to lead his move- 
ment. Pending a response, “ Union Now” can inspire no 
more than an academic interest. Integral union between two 
or three adjacent States is on the face of it reasonable enough, 
but there are no signs of that anywhere in the world. Till 
there are, not much is gained by discussing union between 
fifteen. 

Witson Harris. 
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«IT WAS A FAMOUS VICTORY ”’ 


Dictators. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 


Munich and the 

(Methuen. 58.) 
jr is not agreeable to be reminded of the humiliations of 
jgst autumn, yet there is so much matter of first-rate impor- 
tance in Munich and the Dictators that the reviewer can only 
implore the public not to miss the opportunity of reading 
Professor Seton-Watson’s most informative new book. It is 
distinguished as much by brevity as by the erudition and 
igtellectual integrity which are the unfailing characteristics 
of his writing For he does not take up every ignorant 
attack launched against the Prime Minister, but points out, 
for instance, that no proof has ever been provided for one 
of the most popular indictments, i.e., that the Runciman 
Mission was originally despatched to Prague in order to 
arrange the partition of Czecho-Slovakia. On the contrary, 
as Professor Seton-Watson points out, one of the most deplor- 
able features of British policy was the manner in which 
London, at the point of the Nazi gun, suddenly, in the middle 
of September, threw over the whole attempt at finding a 
Czech-German solution within the old frontiers of Czecho- 
Slovakia in favour of the plans for the disintegration of the 
Republic. The Prime Minister and The Times had already 
shown signs of extreme susceptibility to partition suggestions, 
and as Professor Seton-Watson shows us, another of the 
lamentable characteristics of 1938 was the rift increasingly 
revealed between No. 10 Downing Street and the Foreign 
Office ; it is unpleasant for the democrat to reflect that, while 
on this occasion British public opinion was slowly but surely 
lining up behind the experts of the Foreign Office, it was 
the policy of the Prime Minister which was sprung upon 
the nation without the consultation of Parliament. 

It is, of course, perfectly arguable that after the middle of 
September the general weakness of the Western Powers had 
necessitated some sort of capitulation on their part, but while 
Professor Seton-Watson questions this necessity he reminds 
us of the particularly ignoble and naive manner in which the 
Czechs were despatched to their doom. To read of the 
unconcealed yawns of Mr. Chamberlain when the two Czech 
representatives were at last allowed to hear the terms of 
the Miinchener Diktat must make an Englishman feel as 
ashamed as did the irresponsible action of conducting negoti- 
ations alone with Herr Hitler without the presence of a British 
interpreter. Professor Seton-Watson takes this opportunity 
to publish the almost brutal phrases with which the British 
and French threatened President Benes in the middle of the 
night between September 2oth and 2Ist, at the same time 
as the British Government declined to lay the Czech proposal 
for arbitration, in accordance with the Treaty of 1926, before 
the German Government—did a civilised Government ever 
refuse a more civilised request ? As an Appendix Munich 
and the Dictators carries the Czech note of September 2oth, 
to which this rough nocturnal invasion was the reply and 
which the British Government omitted from its subsequent 
White Paper. This Czech note, one of the last actions of the 
Benes régime, is a model of dignity ; no condemned victim 
ever appealed more reasonably to his destroyers. 

It is incidentally noteworthy that the Czech catastrophe 
was at least as much due to the dictatorial behaviour of the 
Foreign Minister in Paris as to the brushing aside of the 
Foreign Office view in London. Among other instances 
Professor Seton-Watson refers to the strange occasion when 
M. Bonnet questioned the authenticity of the official British 
Statement of September 26th that “Great Britain and Russia 
will certainly stand by France.” The majority of thinking 
Frenchmen are today more than ever anxious about the extra- 
ordinary power which M. Bonnet seems to wield. 

_ Munich and the Dictators provides the most authoritative 
Interpretation of the policy of Dr. Benes—Western to the 
last--which we are likely to receive. It lays down principles 
and proposes policy for the future. And it is indeed worthy 
of the tradition of Edmund Burke, whose attack upon Lord 
North’s régime Professor Seton-Watson very aptly quotes :— 

When the affairs of a nation are distracted, private people 
are by the spirit of the law justified in stepping a little out 
of their ordinary phrase. They enjoy a privilege of somewhat 
More dignity and effect than that of idle lamentations over the 
calamities of their country.” 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


THE WASTE LAND 


The Lawless Roads. By Graham Greene. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


I FIND it impossible to write of The Lawless Roads in any 
but personal terms, for I have been awaiting its publication 
with particular curiosity. It so happens that I arrived in 
Mexico last summer with ulterior literary motives a few weeks 
after Mr. Greene had left with his notebooks full. There 
was an element of anxiety in the interest with which I began 
to read the report of so immediate a predecessor. Before I 
finished it, moreover, I realised that the admiration it aroused 
had little that could not be shared by those who had no 
specialised interest in the subject. Here was a formidable rival. 


Not only did our routes seldom coincide, but our 
circumstances were widely different. Mr. Greene’s was 
an heroic journey, mine was definitely homely; he 
had, besides, many reasons for distress which I had 


escaped—he was ill most of the time, I was tolerably well ; 
he was alone, while I had delightful company; he was 
travelling as a poor man, I as a rich. There is a great differ- 
ence there, particularly in a country like Mexico, where the 
divisions of rich and poor are sharply marked. In most coun- 
tries the poor foreigner arouses distrust among natives and 
fellow-countrymen alike; in Mexico he also runs into very 
considerable dangers. There is a great deal to be said for 
travelling poor ; one sees a different side of the country, and 
one is upheld in one’s endurances by contempt for the 
“tourist ” ; I have done a certain amount of that kind of travel 
and enjoyed it thoroughly in retrospect. The chief disadvan- 
tage is that the physical exhaustion incurred in merely getting 
from place to place often makes one abnormally unresponsive 
to their interest. Mr. Greene, particularly, suffesed from this. 
He makes no disguise of the fact that Mexico disgusted him. 

In fairness, it must be added that England disgusts him, too. 
The Chiltern town from which his journey starts was, to him, 
the place where a boy and girl had lately been found headless 
on the railway line, where evening papers retail a sordid 
murder, where the popular game of “ Monopoly” epitomises 
the ignoble ambitions of its people. Consciously or uncon- 
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sciously, he slips into the imagery of The Waste Land, quoting 
the unidentified companion on Shackleton’s last Antarctic 
trudge. 

Mr. Greene is, I think, an Augustinian Christian, a 
believer of the dark age of Mediterranean decadence when the 
barbarians were pressing along the frontiers and the City of 
God seemed yearly more remote and unattainable. He abomi- 
nates the picturesque and the eccentric; earth is for the 
growing of food, houses for the rectitude of family life. Con- 
templation of the horrible ways in which men exercise their 
right of choice leads him into something very near a hatred 
of free-will. It is in this mood that he approaches Mexico, a 
country where the most buoyant feel crushed by the weight 
of sheer, hopeless wickedness. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at if his account at moments becomes savage. 

He makes little attempt, except by occasional implication, 
to give the historical background of the tragedy. His book is 
a day-to-day account of his movements. He crossed the 
frontier from the United States at Laredo, travelled to Mexico 
City, stopping on the way to visit Cedillo, Cardenas’s former 
friend, now shot to death in the mountains. Readers of The 
Spectator will remember the briliiant picture of that unhappy 
patriarch who wanted nothing more than to escape from 
politics and rule his own estates in his own comparatively 
benevolent fashion. From Mexico City, Mr. Greene set out 
into the wilds through the State of Tabasco, lately the scene 
of Garrido’s atrocious rule, still officially Godless ; from there 
through Chiapas, where the universal hopelessness seemed to 
brake all movement, back to the tourist route through Oaxaca 
and Puebla, and home among volunteers on their way to 
Spain. No responsible traveller has visited Tabasco and 
Chiapas lately, and Mr. Greene’s account is of great value in 
confirming the worst of the dark rumours one heard of them 
in the capital. 

But it was not necessary to visit them to feel the sense 
of doom which lies over even the brightest places in 
in the country. One essential difference between Mexico and 
other equally barbarous parts of the world is conscious 
decadence. In its colonial days it was prominent in culture in 
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the New World ; not only was it a land of magnificent arch 
tecture and prosperous industry, but of civil peace and pi: 
culture. Scarcely more than a hundred years ago, Humbold, 
visiting it, criticised its institutions in European terms. in 
1575, a century before the first printing press was set UD in 
British America, books were printed in Mexico not only in 
Spanish, but in twelve Indian languages; there were three 
universities there a century before the foundation of Harvard. 
anatomy with dissection was taught at the Royal and Pontificy 
University eighty-six years before William Hunter opened the 
first school in England ; the Academy of Fine Arts, unde; 
Tolsa, was in the last years of Spanish power illustrious eye, 
in Europe ; examples can be multiplied almost indefinitely 
Then, broken by the thirty-five years’ dictatorship of Diaz 
came a century: of revolution and civil war, which has culpi. 
nated in the present totalitarian-proletarian régime, who 
work left Mr. Greene and myself aghast. But this is no plac 
to enter into an analysis of General Cardenas’s manifest follies 
and iniquities. Mr. Greene’s cinematographic shots of present 
conditions provide ample evidence, the more damning because 
they are not linked by any political thesis. They are written 
with great pungency and a kind of grim humour. So far x 
the author had any particular purpose in his observations, jt 
was to investigate the strength of the anti-religious policy of 
the governing gang. From this point of view, may I offer 
him one reflexion? The Mexicans are not only the people 
who killed the martyrs ; they are the people for whom the 
martyrs died. It is in that aspect alone that martyrdom js 
valuable. EVELYN Wavusu. 


THE ENGLISH PRISON 
By John A. F. Watson. 8s. 6d.) 


EVEN such admirable articles on our prisons as have appeared 
in The Spectator do not dispel altogether the uneasiness left 
in many minds by the persual of one or other of the recent 
“ revelations ” by ex-convicts. Those articles were written by 
a most competent observer, but observers can see little more 
than they are shown, the ex-prisoner has actually been through 
the mill. 

Mr. Watson’s book will receive a special welcome from 
those interested in the good name of our penal system. He 
is no casual observer: for over fifteen years, week in, week 
out, he has been visiting prisons, has talked in the privacy of 
their cells with hundreds of prisoners of all kinds, has had 
every opportunity of hearing from prisoners themselves their 
point of view. 

In an able preliminary sketch of 150 years of prison reform 
he indicates the clue to recent changes in penal methods and 
those contemplated in the Criminal Justice Bill, of which he 
gives an illuminating examination all the more valuable in 
that he writes out of his experience as Chairman of a Juvenile 
Court as well as that of “a voluntary prison worker. 

Mr. Watson’s description of the English prison today suffers 
from compression. It is impossible accurately to describe 4 
system which is extremely complex and continually changing 
without being exasperatingly prolix, and one must, in this 
chapter, accept certain inaccuracies, which will be apparent 
to the expert, but which do not really mar the general picture. 

It is in the account of the technique of the voluntary prison 
worker that readers will savour the quality of the book. The 
development of this work in English prisons in the last fifteen 
years is one of the most striking things in penal history. 
England seems to have a wonderful capacity for producing 
men and women in all ranks of life just suited for this job. 
In other countries such efforts are apt to be ruined or at least 
greatly prejudiced by religious or political sectarianism, by 
crankiness or by unwillingness to conform to official rt 
strictions. One reason why the voluntary worker is such 4 
success in English prisons is that he does not consider that 
he is conferring a favour on the administration or on the 
prisoner, but looks on his work as a privilege. 

This spirit is evident in Mr. Watson’s account of his 
experience and methods. There is a graphic picture of the 
first visit. The visitor “discovers himself to be alone in the 
prison for the first time the interior of the prison hall 
suggests the hold of a great ship with the sky visible only 
through lights in the deck, far far above when I entét 
a man’s cell for the first time how do I begin?” There 5 
little of the sentimentalist in his tale of the various types he 


Meet the Prisoner. ‘Cape. 
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ANNOUNCING TWO NEW BOOKS BY 


UL BRUNTON 


Author of ‘‘A Search in Secret India,” 
“ The Quest of the Overself,” etc. 


THE INNER REALITY 


Paul Brunton is accepted as one of the leading exponents of the Yoga Philosophy to the Western world. *He 
has earned that position by deep insight into the true meaning of Yoga, as the seven books now published 
how. This book is a further step on the path to a deeper revelation of this hitherto little-known subject. 
Vr. Brunton has convinced the Western world that the Yoga philosophy repays profound study by those 
who seek insight and aspiration. 12s. 6d. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODERN CULTURE 


This short thesis on Indian Philosophy will be found particularly valuable to students, since it contains 
a great number of comparative quotations from Hindu sources correlated in the argument and at the same 
time associates Western philosophical thought with its Hindu forbear. 3s. 6d. 




















A NEW AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE ROSICRUCIANS 


By Fr. Wittemans. 


Written by a member of the International Rosicrucian Council, this book brings many new facts to light. 12s. 


AL ASEM ALLENS ILENE TDS EIST 


THE PARA-NORMAL SPIRITUAL FORCES 
By Sir Dudley Myers 


. Satyr For thirty years the author has 
“She writes extraordinarily well on studied the subject and here gives 


Spiritualism.” —Daily Mail. 5s. his conclusions. 7s. 6d. 


THREE FAMOUS ALCHEMISTS 


Raymund Lully Cornelius Agrippa Theophrastus Paracelcus 
By A. E. WAITE By LEWIS SPENCE By W. P. SWAINSON 


In one volume, 5s. net. 


THE GARDEN OF THE GOLDEN FLOWER 
By Longfield Beatty 


The Genesis of cults. Their evolution and development, reviewed from the point of view of Jung and Freud. 12s. 6d. 
PES PR oe 
ASTRAL PROJECTION Se Sere 
AND REVOLUTIONAL PERIODS 
By Oliver Fox By Walter Léon 


A new study from personal experience. 5s. A book on advanced Astrology. 3s. 6d. 
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has had to deal with, and in his pithy exposition of how to 
meet the different problems each presents. His charges are 
not by any means all victims of hard luck entitled to our 
commiseration. He has trenchant things to say of the 
“innocent” prisoner, the humbug, the boaster: especially full 
of common sense is his discussion of the problem of the sex 
offender. 

Mr. Watson makes a convincing apology for adult education 
in prisons, and gives a sprightly account of the beginnings of 
the movement at Wormwood Scrubs in which he took a 
distinguished part. We are taken, finally, into the intimacy of 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society and shown most vividly 
that organisation at its business. Mr. Watson has much to say 
in praise, but considers that its work might be more effective. 
He makes a strong plea for more after-care, the neglect of 
which he considers the weak spot in the whole system, and 
for the co-ordination or, better still, the amalgamation of the 
various bodies which are dealing with the delinquent. 

G. D. TURNER. 


POEMS FROM THE IRISH 


The Fountain of Magic. By Frank O’Connor. (Macmillan, 
4s. 6d.) 

Lords and Commons. By Frank O’Connor. (Cuala Press. 
10s. 6d.) 


“INSTEAD of springing from a philosophy,” says Mr. O’Connor, 
in his brief introduction to the poems in The Fountain of 
Magic, “this poetry springs from a situation; it is written in the 
grip of circumstance and frequently has the intensity of a 
phenomenon like the squeal of a rabbit in a trap. As A.E. 
points out, it distils no precious knowledge ; the poem lives and 
dies within the mood that creates it.” 

The poetry here described is Gaelic poetry to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. It is, indeed, all sensation and 
emotion. Fifteen quatrains by, or called, The Hermit (there 
are twenty-five in the original, and, incidentally, Mr. O'Connor 
might have added a few such explanatory notes to his 
collection) are wholly objective. 

From the sea the gulls and herons 
Flutter in, 

And from the upland heather rises 
The grey hen 

In the year’s most brilliant weather 
Heifers low 

Through green fields, not driven nor beaten, 
Tranquil, slow. 

In wreathed boughs the wind is whispering, 
Skies are blue, 

Swans call, river water falling 
Is calling too. 

So it is throughout—image after image; lines, one or a few, 
clinching general aspects of places or seasons or occasions, so 
that one does not need to be told that it is Winter in— 


Crude and black and dank and smoky, 
Dogs about their bones are snarling. 
On the fire the cauldron bubbles 
All the long dark day. 
or that it is Autumn in— 


While each day the sunlight dwindles 
Speckled fawns through reddening bracken 
Scatter from the herd. 
In the later poetry, love of life, and in the still later poetry, 
a folk sense of what is dramatic or vital, replace this natural 
magic. For the one there is the wicked poem, A Learned 
Mistress. 
Tell him the thing is a lie! 
I love him as much as my life; 
He need not be jealous of me— 
I love him and loathe his wife. 
If he kill me through jealousy now 
His wife will perish of spite; 
He will die of grief for his wife— 
Three of us dead in a night! 
All blessing from heaven to earth 
On the head of the woman I hate, 


And the man I love as my life, 
Sudden death be his fate. 


For the other, a verse from the Song of Repentance:— 


My time of a time has been time sadly wasted 
On thimblemen, tipplers, and gay maids a score, 
I have sat by a candle and rhymed myself naked 
With jeers that I made and great oaths that I swore, 
And day in, day out, all the wealth of my station 
Away upon master musicians I’ve thrown, 
And what they played to me I heard with elation, 
Not dreaming that they too were best left alone. 
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As one reads through The Fountain of Magic, which runs 
from the beginning to the end of Gaelic poetry—aboy ff 
poems in all—one is at first likely to feel somewhat de 
outsider ; it is all so personal, local, traditional, allusive, yp, 
annotatable. But very soon the door opens a little, ang 
the end one is sitting by the hearth, and a warmth, not of the 
fire, is entering the blood. Here is a whole culture summed 
up in some fifty translations as near perfect as we are ever 
likely to get. 

Only one or two things jarred a little. Perhaps another 
would not object to “ Pigs and goats nestle near.” I am nat 
happy about 
















Birds of every plain are mournful 
But the hot and savage ravens 
At rough winter’s shriek. ; 
Two commas would settle the matter. And the old troubj 
about keeping closely to the original, which cropped up oq. 
sionally, may be illustrated from Autumn, where the old Iris) 
slatta etha imm a ithgurtu, “ Blades of corn lie around com. 
fields,” which is a lovely and precise image of ungleaned fields, 
is given as “Corn stands up in golden plenty! ” 
Lords and Commons is a limited edition which, with the 
earlier, A Wild Bird’s Nest, makes up the contents of Th 
Fountain of Magic. SEAN O’Faotdw, 












MR. FORSTER’S ALEXANDRIA 


By E. M. Forster, 





Alexandria: a History and a Guide. 

(Whitehead Morris. 7s. 6d.) 
IF our civilisation ever collapses, which seems most unlikely, 
and historians of the future should be eager to know about it, 
they will, perhaps, in their wish to discover what Alexandria 
was like, unearth this book. They will possibly not know of 
other works by this writer—unless they think he wrote a life 
of Charles Dickens—but reading this one they will say, “This 
man could write amusingly on any subject.” They will als 
say, “ Now we know what Alexandria was like, not only in 
1939, but throughout its odd career.” Need one really say 
more about the book? It is both a work of art and a first-rate 
guide-book. But of course one must. 

Because it is reading not only for intending visitors to tha 
bright sunny port, with its beautiful harbours (the dead and 
the live one), and its oddly incongruous buildings, perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan city in the world, as one might judge to 
look at it, where cultures jostle each other, and communities 
gossip about one another with a most ineffectual malice. It is 
also a history, and, what is more, a handbook of theology, 
Much of this science, as Mr. Forster says of Monotheism, 
“is difficult to state in the language of theology, and almost 
impossible to state in the language of common sense”; but 
he achieves the difficult task. The fact makes one pause: for 
since Gibbon, the sceptical Deist, was, according to Newman, 
the best theologian of the eighteenth century, Mr. Forster's 
brilliance in exposition makes us doubt his orthodoxy. Perhaps 
this suspicion is neither here nor there, and should not enter 
into a review: but one must, as the author of Howards End 
would admit, somehow connect. And how can one connect 
the divers parts of this work, how account for its unity, except 
by assuming that Mr. Forster regards the whole scene, past 
and present, physical and spiritual, with a detached affection 
which precludes judgement? And, again, there is never any: 
where, even in what one would think the most routine por 
tions, a sense of this having been a job to be done: it al 
moves so lightly, so accurately, so informatively of present 
and past together, that it must have been a labour of love. 

This edition does not vary greatly from the first edition of 
1922. It is rather bulkier and handsomer, though it contains 
fewer pages. Nevertheless, the print being smaller, there is 
a trifle of extra matter, and some more illustrations. Ye 
revision in practical details was necessary, since the town his 
altered much in the last sixteen years, and two sections have 
been rearranged by Miss Jennings-Bramly, that on the Westem 
Desert and on the Museum. Two figures, again, have been 
corrected in the parts dealing with Napoleonic history, making 
the odds at Aboukir against the First Consul two to one instead 
of three to two: but in the main the book remains unchanged, 
and as a delightful piece of literature it can still fit happily 
into the shelf - between Pharos and Pharillon (its brilliant! 
offspring) and Abinger Harvest. Bonamy Dott. 
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DARCUNA UNDERWEAR 


- + +» the man's choice 


Darcuna Underwear is made for the man who 
wants trouble-free underwear. The high- 
grade fabric is soft and comfortable and has 
the virtue of giving healthful protection 
under all climatic conditions. Darcuna also 
gives complete satisfaction in that each 
garment is fashioned to fit correctly, the 
quality material assures extremely long 
service and each washing restores its 
delightful freshness. Ask your hosier for 
this fine quality English make, sold in three 
weights at 8/6, 9/6 and 10/6 per garment. 


Darcuna Underwear 
by Dwo Steeples 


{/ VJ Two Steeples specialities also include No. 83 
+ f quality socks +-/6 per pair. No. 72 Socks 3/6 
“4 ‘Nf pair. St. Wolstan Wool Underwear from 12/6 
: garment. Also quality Knitted Hacking Sweaters, 
/ foe Waistcoats, Golf Hose, etc. 

Pattern Booklet of socks and underwear sent on request 
to Dept. 53, Two Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 


Made in Leicestershire, famous 
for its hunting and stockingers. 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 








President Tur Most Hon. Tut Maravess or Exeter, K.G., C.M.G., A.D.C. 
Medical Superintendent: Tuomas Tennent M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 








This Registered Hosnital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply tq the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 
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Will he be the greatest 
novelist of the 1940’s? 
























DESMOND 
HAWKINS 


His first novel 


ILA US 
AMONG THE 


| SPARROWS 


is universally praised: 


“‘ Disturbing and profound . . . it offers 
to carry on the tradition of the English 
imaginative novel.” Elizabeth Bowen 


‘“‘ Countless beauties ... no one with a 
serious interest in the contemporary 
novel should miss this book.” 

Edwin Muir (The Listener) 


‘“©No one who is interested in the future 
of English fiction should miss this re- 
markable first book.’’ V. S. Pritchett 


‘*Mr. Hawkins is going to matter.” 
Sir Hugh Walpole (Daily Sketch) 


‘“‘He has remarkable gifts ... the 
situation is brilliantly depicted.” 
John Brophy (Daily Telegraph) 












































‘Parts of it are as good as early D. H. 
Lawrence.” James Hanley 


““Very impressive . . . his characterisa- 
tion is superb.” 
Tangye Lean (News Chronicle) 


7/6 NET 
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By FORREST REID 


On The Night of the Fire. By F. L. Green. (Michael 
Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
Portrait of a Man. By F. W. Lister. (Muller. 7s. 6d:) 


St. ee Puts His Foot Down. By Roger Vercel. (Harrap. 
s. 6d. 

Children 2) Guernica. By Hermann Kesten. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
STYLE is a specific gift. There are great writers who do not 
possess it, and there are minor writers who do. Charles Lamb, 
for example, has style, and Charles Dickens has not, yet I doubt 
if anybody would claim Lamb tc be as great a writer as 
Dickens. In point of fact, the novelist with a style is rare. 
We acclaim him when we find him, but extremely interesting 
novels may be written in prose as devoid of charm and beauty 
as Balzac’s, though I confess I myself avoid them. Granting 
this, there remains a certain kind of writing which irritates, 
not because it is graceless or ungrammatical, but because it 
seems to reflect a careless habit of mind, a lack of critical 
examination. For instance, when Mr. Green writes, “ Every- 
thing about her was instantly mirth-provoking,” we attribute 
the dreadful phrase merely to insensibility; we know that he 
means what he says, and that it is the cliché only which jars. 
But when M. Vercel, describing the plight of two persons 
battling against a furious storm of wind and rain, writes, “So 
shrewdly did the downpour aim at the exposed parts of their 
faces that they might have been the victims of a series of 
detestable practical jokes. After every assault they expected 
to hear the loud laughter of somebody playing the fool with a 
hose,” we know that the second sentence owes its existence 
solely to the first, and that a moment’s thought on M. Vercel’s 
part would have led him to strike it out. Again, when the boy 
in Hermann Kesten’s novel tells the stranger that “ Uncle Pablo 
ran on ahead, hand-in-hand with our beautiful mother,” we 
know that the words “our beautiful mother” are untrue— 
untrue, I mean, in the sense that they are out of character, 
that a boy of fifteen never would have used them. 


Such remarks, I fear, coming at the beginning of a review, 
can hardly fail to strike an ominous note, and it is true that 
they were suggested by three at any rate of the works listed 
above. Of the four, only Mr. Green’s novel rises above medio- 
crity, in that it is at least exciting and dramatic. On the Night 
of the Fire is a murder story, yet differs from the usual thriller 
because much of it is convincing, though not all. The subject, 
I admit, is a difficult one, since any excursicn into abnormal 
psychology has the disadvantage that it is hard to test its 
validity either from acquired experience or by one’s own feel- 
ings. Not long ago I reviewed Mr. Richards’ The Day Will 
Come, also the study of a murderer, and the difference between 
the two books is marked. The Day Will Come was horrible, 
and to my mind it rang true from beginning to end. On the 
Night of the Fire is not horrible, it is only exciting ; and dare 
I say that this is its weakness? The novel of Mr. Richards was 
a document, his criminal hero, so far as one can judge, the real 
thing; but there are moments in the course of Mr. Green’s 
tale when one feels inclined to ask whether, outside the technical 
meaning of the word, Walter Kobling is a criminal or not. I 
think he is—or rather I think, if treated realistically he would 
be—but Mr Green compromises, he does not wish completely 
to alienate sympathy. And here I must say he succeeds; in the 
man-hunt with which the story closes I, for one, was on the 
side of the hunted. Yet I am doubtful. Mr. Green influenced 
me in favour of Walter by giving him a full share of domestic 
affection, and I am inclined to think that the affections of Mr. 
Richard’s hero come nearer the truth. They are at any rate 
odiously in keeping with al! that happens, while Walter’s are 
not. His first crime can be dismissed as the impulsive action 
of a man without a moral sense, but his second implies an 
element: of ferocity very far from reassuring. The plot, more- 
over, has its coincidences—all possible, yet not sufficiently 
probable to make us forget that it is a plot. The book, how- 
ever, holds one’s interest, and that, I expect, was Mr. Green’s 
primary aim. 

Mr. Lister’s aim, in Portrait of a Man, is different—and 
different in a way that tends to disarm criticism. Neverthe- 
less, I do not think Mr. Lister is at present a very good 
novelist. He has still a great deal to learn, and one of the first 
things is not to express a too overt admiration for his hero. 


“* Now,’ he said, in that voice he loved to use in his relation. 
ship with children, so expressive, so intimate.” We do ng 
doubt it, but our ultimate opinion of Halkett will be base 
on Mr. Lister’s presentment of him, not on such hints as these. 
He is a schoolmaster, and the school is a village-schoo} jp 
Yorkshire, but apparently a pretty big one. He is also g 
Christian, and this is the prime motive on which the novel js 
based. It is sq long, indeed, since I read anything in the 
nature of Christian propaganda that t impressed me by ity 
originality. Unfortunately the conception is better than the 
execution. I do not wish to return to the quescion of style, 
but I think that Mr. Lister ought not to call a human body a 
“soul-case”; and why, since Halkett never was in the War, 
need he address Father Frickle as Padre? There remains the 
humour. I fancy that, like Andrew Lang’s Scottish editor, Mr, 
Lister “ jokes wi’ deeficulty,” and I can’t help feeling that he 
would be wiser not to attempt lightness. What one really 
welcomes in this novel is the desire to portray a man of fine 
moral integrity who lives up to his ideals. In contemporary 
fiction such a desire introduces a refreshing change. Halkett 
is getting on in years ; his eldest son has turned out badly; 
his daughter has made a wretched marriage; it is on his 
younger son that his hopes are centred, until trouble arises 
with him, too. But the novel is not one of frustration; the 
good triumphs. 


I believe its more old-fashioned readers will like Portrait of 
a Man, but it is impossible to foretell the fate of any novel, 
Why should 150,000 copies of St. Michael Puts His Foot 
Down have been sold in America? It does not seem to mea 
remarkable work: I should describe it as readable. There is 
very little story, and what there is can be divined from the 
first chapter or two. By then we know that Laura will sooner 
or later leave André. It is not that in either case there is 
a counter-attraction; in the whole book, indeed, there is 
nothing in the nature of drama. It is simply that their tem- 
peraments are incompatible, that Laura detests Mont-Saint- 
Michel, where they have come io live, and that André finds 
the place fascinating. Nor is there much subtlety or 
originality in the character-drawing. The novel really is a 
glorification of Mont-Saint-Michel, and was written primarily 
for the sake of describing this picturesque spot. All the 
incidents are invented with that aim in view, and it is exhibited 
to us under every climatic condition—in storm and in sun- 
shine, im mist and in snow. The public evidently likes Mont- 
Saint-Michel, not only as a holiday resort (annually it attracts 
thousands of tourists), but also in a book. Personally, I pre- 
ferred M. Vercel’s earlier novel, Tugboat, which was a story 
of the sea, and, though slight, original and enjoyable. In the 
present tale I felt he was relying too much on his background, 
and neglecting his human characters. Laura is little more 
than a shrew. Her case is stated, but not really treated. What 
she hates, apart from the place itself, is that her husband, who 
can get no other work, should have become an official guide, 
wearing a uniform and accepting tips. She is accustomed to 
a city life, with its amusements, animation and companion- 
ship. At the Mount she has nobody to talk to, is disliked by 
her neighbours, and rarely ventures out of doors. There is 
certainly a subject here, but M. Vercel has not made the most 
of it. Secretly, through an old lover, Laura wangles a job in 
Paris for André ; but now André’s suspicions are aroused, he 
questions her, learns the truth, and allows her to depart for 
Paris alone. 


Children of Guernica is a German novel about a Spanish 
family, translated by an Englishman. Unluckily, in this case 
union has produced anything but strength. Most of the story 
is told by a boy of fifteen—why, I know not, since he does 
not talk in the least like a boy, and credulity is dispelled at 
the outset. I thought it poor stuff, but there is a graphic 
description of an air-raid which may possess a topical interest. 
And, of course, the latter two novels, being translations, may 
have lost something that the originals possess. I give them 
the benefit of the doubt. On the other hand, I cannot think 
Children of Guernica was worth translating, or indeed ever 
would have been translated but for the present European 
muddle. 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR 

The ARANDORA STAR is outstanding amongst Cruis- 
ing Liners. Equipped and staffed solely for this purpose 
—the year round she follows the sun on pleasure cruises. 
Luxurious comfort, cheerful entertainment, sports and 
lido pastimes, silent sun deck together with perfect 
cuisine and service, make a cruise by ARANDORA 
STAR for ever a radiant memory. Amongst the 12 


cruises during 1939 there are several to suit you. 
Send for the full 1939 Programme. 


NEXT CRUISES: 


Dorary 


in his 
arises 
; the 


ait of 


a TA number fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


MAR. 18 


Las Palmas, Bathurst, 
Takoradi, Freetown, 
Teneriffe, Santa Cruz 
de la Palma, Madeira, 
Lisbon. 26 DAYS 
from 47 GNS. 


APL. 14 


Malta, Athens, Kotor, 
Dubrovnik, Corfu, 
Naples, Villefranche 
(for Nice and Monte 
Carlo). 21 DAYS 
from 40 GNS. 


MAY 6 


Corfu, Split, Abbazia, 
Venice, Brioni, 
Dubrovnik, Kotor, 
Lisbon (for Estoril). 
20 DAYS from 
35 GNS. 


The World’s most delightful cruising liner. Only one sitting at meals. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester & Agents. 
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bit 
ed Charles Graves, author of “I SEE LIFE,” is famous for 
sun- his knowledge of how to live well in the “ world” of today. 
font: In his New Book, ‘‘ Cigars & the Man,” he writes of cigar 
knowledge, customs and_ etiquette—knowledge definitely 
racts useful as a social and business asset. Points such as:— 
pre- How to tell a good cigar.—W hat is meant by a 
“green”? cigar; “ conditioning,” * Clare” ; 
story “ cabinet cigar’’; a “ cigar reserve’? ?—Are there 
. the intage years” in cigars?—The right cigar for 
occasions of pleasure, indoor and outdoor, formal. 
und, It is the complete book of the cigar. Runs to 48 pages, 
non rivals illustrated, normal price 2/6. Martins Ltd., 
eading Cigar Shippers, were so impressed by this book 
hat that they are offering a special edition free to cigar-smokers. 
For Free Copy, attach this to your note paper or visiting 
who card, sign name, post in unsealed envelope (4d. stamp) to 


a MARTINS LTD. Dept. 8.3, on Gssaallie’ tense, W.1. 
ion- 
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AN EASTER GIFT for 


8,250 needy children in the Springtime of life in 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


25,000 meals have :o be provided every day, besides 
clothing, housing, education and training for Britain's 
biggest family. EASTER GIFTS will be very acceptable. 
PLEASE HELP 
10 |. feeds one child 
for a fortnight. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


8,250 DESTITUTE BOYS AND GIRLS 
ErHNNOOVUUUNNONOOUIINNNNNVOOIIIVANO0OOONUVNNQTO0OQIONOG00000000 00000000000 000000000000G00000UOSTSGONUTTTOTDADATT HLS 


nish WEST INDIES 


He PANAMA CANAL 
‘ory PERU: CHILE 


loes 

is REINA del PACIFICO 6 APL. 
hic ORBITA 20 APL. 
: 19.000 miles — 71/73 days 
“eSt. Veg tt i Ship as hotel 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 


Goree. Water Street. Liverpool. 3. or Tourtse agents 
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MOTORING 


A People’s Car 

Very enviable publicity has been given to the German 
Vo-kswagen which Herr Hitler has ordered for his obedient 
followers. New models of old-established makes generally 
have a good Press for a few weeks before their first appear- 
ance in their respective countries of origin, a reasonable 
amount of ballyhoo, a perfectly legitimate advance boost, but 
not one that I can remember since the War has occupied 
space in the dailies and weeklies at frequent intervals, at least 
two years before it is likely to appear on foreign markets. 
The Leader is singularly fortunate in his press agent, though 
whether the shareholders in the factory which is to turn out 
the car are equally enthusiastic remains to be seen. 


The German Invasion 

However that may be, and whatever the car may be like, I 
for one do not share the alleged terror of our industry that 
the 6 h.p. Strength-Through-Joy will seriously affect the sales 
of our own cheap cars. A great deal of fuss was made and 
is still being made over the brief “invasion” of a small 
foreign car, but apart from the actual sales of it to people 
who might have bought British cars instead, I have not heard 
that its arrival has made any lasting difference to the market. 
It is a good little car, but even at. its competitive price (which 
is still, in its cheapest form, higher than the cheapest form of 
the new. 8 Austin, the 8 Standard and the-8 Morris) I do 
not suppose that its highly. experienced sponsors ever 
imagined that it would sweep all rivals from the field. 
Nothing in the manner of its appearance suggested a mass 
attack on an established industry. 


The Necessary ‘‘ Difference ”’ 

I do not believe that a People’s Car, whether home-made 
or imported, would ever go down with the motorists of this 
country, at any price. We are far too individualistic to 
accept anything so blatantly “‘ standard” for a possession 
which the great majority of us regard as very personal. One 
cannot imagine a combine of British makers on the lines 
of American ventures, but if such a thing were to happen 
and ali the cheaper cars, from 8 to 10 h.p., and from £125 
to £150, were merged into one inescapable standard car, it 
would be even money that a market for something else would 
immediately open—something inevitably from abroad, pend- 
ing the home production of what every owner wants, the 
car that is “ different.” We are a nation of motorists rather 
than users of mechanical transport, and uneconomical as a 
multiplicity of designs may be, it is what we like. 


An Individual Car 

There is no sort of connexion of ideas, but that word 
reminds me that the strong individuality of the English is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the building and con- 
tinued popularity of such cars as the smaller Rover. It is, 
above everything else, a car of the most pronounced national 
characteristics. To the best of my knowledge no other 
country produces a car of its very special qualities at that 
price or in that power-class. I daresay one or two of its 
essentially English qualities, such as its suaveness and silence, 
would make no special appeal to certain French, Italian and 
German motorists ready to spend the equivalent of £275 on 
a Ten. Generally speaking they care less for the graces ot 
motoring than we do, are more impressed by the outward 
and audible signs of sturdiness than ourselves—more im- 
pressed or less sensitive to them. Anyhow, whatever the 
reason, the Rover has no “ opposite number ” anywhere. It 
is, in addition to being the sort of car that England alone 
produces, an individual in its own class and country—like 
every first-class English car. 


Polished Performance 
Its four-cylinder engine, rated at 10 h.p., develops 40 h.p. 
at only 4,000 revolutions, and at well under that crankshaft- 


speed gives you 65 miles an hour on top and 45 On thin 
It will “cruise ” on half-throttle at 50, climb very hi 
as fast as most cars I have driven of half as much. 
again, and do these things very quietly and withoy a 
vibration at any point. The gear-box is now syache, 
meshed on top and third, but I consider it a needless luxury 
as the controlled freewheel insures faultless gear-chano; 
Other outstanding points I liked in it were its very powerhj 
Girling brakes, its springing, its automatic chassis-lubtig, 
tion, its sump-level indicator, and, typical of the whole cy 
the fine finish of everything under the bonnet :and floy. 
boards. 


Wer 


A Well-found Car 


The saloon is roomy, comfortable and very well-upho. 
stered, the finish here, too, being of the first grade. Ther 
is a very large luggage-compartment, the lid of which cp. 
ceals the spare wheel and can be used as a grid. Visibiliy 
is good, though I think it would be improved if the froy 
edge of the roof stopped a few inches. short of its-presey 
line and the screen were more raked. (I am thinking of toy. 
ing in mountainous country.) The instrument-panel is wel 
planned, with all. the dials in plain sight, there are two deep 
cubby-holes and a sliding drawer under ‘the shelf holds th 
tools, bedded in rubber. I have never seen a more prac 
tically-equipped car, or one on which more thought has been 
expended by people who do their motoring on the road and 
not on drawing-boards. It reflects great credit on the British 
industry. 


Holkham Bay 


It is only at this end of winter that you see Holkham ani 
Brancaster Bays, on the north coast of Norfolk, at their bes, 
At least that is how it struck me the other day when having 
missed my way quite inexplicably I drove along the road & 
tween Sheringham and the Wash. In summer there are fu 
too many people and cars and, in point of fact, there is much 
less to see than now. As a summer resort I should :magin 
it to have modest ambitions, particularly with the more r- 
sounding attractions of Hunstanton only a few miles furthe 
on, but whatever they may be nothing you get in August 
should compare with the peace and charm of that sea-tou 
on a cold February day. 

Obviously you must have hard weather or the thiea 
of it, not only because it is the proper weather for that gre 
and wintry corner of England, but because with frost a 
hand there is a reasonable chance that you wili see the colony 
of wildfowl which inhabits the marshes next Stiffkey ani 
Wells and Brancaster. There really isn’t much else, whe 
you come to add it all up, but it is a very pleasant place 
be in after the din and squalor of towns. The North Sa 
lies on your right beyond the reeds and. mudbanks, a vagu 
grey threat; close at hand the waterfowl, the constant stir d 
wings, the endless chorus of indignation; inland the wi 
flat countryside of Norfolk, rising just a little above sea-level 
Wells has a real village-green and in winter in its chief im 
you areas likely as not to meet a shooter from the ‘narshe. 
Even if his bag is empty he will have plenty to tell you abou! 
the day’s doings along the edge of the estuaries. The las 
time I was there in January the morning’s walk had brought 
a goose, and the sight of it under its owner’s chair at lunchem 
cheered one immensely, ‘It is a road for people of simp 
tastes and pleasures. JouHN PRIoLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motonins 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom: 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highei 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of bod) 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale 0 
exchange of used cars.] 
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WORRIS RECORD SALES are the finest 
policy 





ANCE 
AS age buying a car 


When the enthusiasm of the owner for his car is renewed every time he 
uses it, when he cannot help but talk and tell everybody how pleased he is 
with this car, then and only then are record sales created. 


Just because record sales arise from this spontaneous enthusiasm, they 
are the finest assurance policy you can have to “‘cover’’ you when buying 
a car. You can know beforehand you are making the right choice, getting 
the best value, the finest motoring— because in Morris record sales actual 

owners are telling you so. 


TWELVE-FOUR Series ITI Tax £9 

SALOON Fixed Head £205 Sliding Head £215 
Jackall Hydraulic Jacks £§ extra 

Prices ex works ‘TripleX’ Safety Glass 


\F YOU DON'T BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD Sole Exporters : Morris Industries Exports Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, England 4.354 
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va | are short—the “WAITING LIST” is long. We depend 

me lst upon voluntary contributions and occasional legacies. 
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FINANCE 


Tuts is Recovery with a capital R in the stock markets. A 
week ago I was just sufficiently impressed by the political 
signs and portents—and their economic implications—to give 
investors a buying signal, but the rise has been so steep that 
one wonders whether many have been able to get in at any- 
thing like reasonable prices. Part of the trouble, if one is 
entitled to apply the word to what is really a very welcome 
movement in markets, has been the virtual absence of sellers. 
Technically, the Stock Exchange was short of stock in the 
sense that dealers had little floating supply on their books at 
depressed prices, and so far the rise has not had the effect of 
tempting out stock from the general body of investors. Rather 
the reverse ; as prices have risen, the investor who has seen 
things through last year’s crises has keen merely confirmed in 
his intention to hold on. At last, he feels, a kind Providence 
is rewarding his fortitude, and he hopes, not without reason, 
that the reward has not yet been paid in full. So, until 
short-term operators decide that the time has come to take 
their profits, it is difficult to see how fresh buying will be 
matched by sufficient selling to prevent a further rise in 
prices. 

Without wishing to crab the rise, I must record my opinion 
that in some groups current prices already discount business 
recovery a long way ahead. It seems to me, for example, 
that shares like Triplex, Turner and Newall, and Dunlop are 
quite high enough for the present. I should also be chary 
of following an improvement in commodity shares, especially 
coppers and lead-zinc issues, until American business news is 
rather more convincing than it has been since January. That 
there is scope, however, over a wide front if the market is 
right in assuming that politics are going to give business 
recovery a reasonable chance, is beyond doubt. My own 
choice, in spite of the rise since I examined the position a few 
weeks ago, still settles on home railway prior stocks and 
motor-makers’ shares. 

* * * x 
HOME RAILWAY PROSPECTS 


In the light of the gross traffic receipts to date it is ad- 
mittedly difficult to get very enthusiastic about home railway 
prospects. All four companies have already fallen well below 
the level of the early months of 1938, and as Lord Stamp has 
pointed out, the results for the year can be nothing short of 
disastrous if this trend continues. But will it? There seem 
to me to be good reasons for hoping that it will not. Already 











F.J.H. assured his life with 
the “Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits 
at death. When he died in 
1938 the Society paid 
£3,715 12s., or over 3} times 
the sum assured and over 3 
times the premiums paid. 
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19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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the rate of decline, which is what really matters, in the weey 
traffics is flattening out, not so much because this ie 
receipts have been picking up, but because the 1938 fj 
with which they are being compared were themselves follo,, 
ing a downward curve. Now between March and Decembe 
last year railway traffics got progressively worse; hence th 
expectation that before very long, especially if better tra 
begins to help, this year’s weekly receipts will cut thro 
those of 1938. If and when they do, I can imagine furthe 
support for home-rail stocks. 

Meantime, one can build up quite a good case for ne 
revenue on the assumption that the decline in gross receipts 
which is now going on will be erased later in the Year 
Better trade will help all the companies’ ancillary services 
such as docks and harbours, the Southern Railway has the 
prospect of a useful addition to revenue from the propose 
increase in fares in the London area, all four systems may 
derive a modest advantage—I would not put it higher thay 
that—from their “square deal” campaign, and finally, but 
by no means least important, one may look for considerable 
savings on the expenditure side during the first half of this 
year compared with the first six months of 1938. Here ar 
the arguments for such stocks as London, Midland an 
Scottish 4 per cent. First Preference, at 55, and Southem 
Railway § per cent. Preferred at 68. The yields are no 
quite so attractive as a fortnight ago, but in both cases they 
are over 7 per cent. 


























* * * * 
MOTOR SHARE ATTRACTIONS 


Like home-railway stocks motor shares have moved w 
quite sharply during the past fortnight, but I would advise 
holders not to sell. Here again it is a case of recovery round 
the corner if the international political outlook is really im 
proving. Registrations of private cars took a turn for th 
better last November, the December total held the improve. 
ment, and January brings a further jump of ro per cent. It 
is common knowledge that buying in this field was inhibited 
last year, especially during the second half, by political fears 
so that one could reasonably budget on the release of a prety 
substantial banked-up demand this spring if political con 
ditions permit. 

The two shares which still seem to have scope on any 
really hopeful view of trade prospects are Austin §. 
ordinaries, at 35s., and Standard §s. ordinaries at 19s. 64. 
On the basis of the last rate of dividend Austin now yield 
rather less than 43 per cent., but the capital of this company 
is very highiy geared. In other words, the ordinary capitd 
is so small a proportion of the total capital employed 
that a moderate rise in profits brings a sharp increas 
in ordinary per share earnings. I shall be surprised, 
in view of the large volume of special work whic 
the Austin company has in hand, apart from it 
main business in the private-car trade, if the dividend for the 
current year ending July 31st, is not raised to 50 per cent 
That would imply a yield of over 7 per cent. to a buyer a 
today’s price. At 19s. 6d. Standard Motors yield over §) 
per cent. on the last dividend, and it is confidently expected 
that a strong recovery in profits will be shown when the nett 
accounts appear. These shares are rather more speculative 
than Austins, but should go higher over the next few months 

* * * * 
RICHARD THOMAS IMPROVEMENT 


Sie William Firth, the chairman of Richard Thomas and 
Company, the sheet steel and tinplate makers, seems to have 
done some really good business in Canada and the United 
States. Not only has he pocketed the usual annual ordet 
from the company’s big Canadian customer, but he his 
managed to get a contract spread over five years. Here's 
the first fruit of the company’s new plant programme # 
Ebbw Vale ; the new strip-mill has already demonstrate, 
during its trial run, that the product turned out at low cos 
is of excellent quality. Richard Thomas’s total producto 
capacity is, of course, very large, and at the moment 1s ® 
vastly in excess of demand that one must be prepared l0t 
(Continued on page 424) 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
prROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


1938 NEW RECORDS 
MAXIMUM BONUS MAINTAINED 


SIR ERNEST BENN ON THE 
NEWSPAPER MENACE 


Tue 98th annual general meeting of the members of the United 

Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution was held 

on Wednesday, March 8th, 1939, in the Incorporated Accountants 

Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

The Chairman (Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt.) said: — 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

In moving the adoption of the g8th report and accounts, and 
attempting a review, as is our custom, of the past year, I have a 
task which is perhaps more difficult, certainly more interesting, 
than ever before in my experience. From the general market 
have to report a certain element of depression, a considerable ele- 
ment of anxiety, a lack of confidence, and a failure to progress, out 
of which it would be easy to produce a superficial tale of woe. 

But in my judgement any such tale would be far removed from 
the real truth, however much it might accord with that deeply 
cherished grumbling instinct which is one of the qualities of our 
” THE NEWSPAPER MENACE 

Commerce and industry have always suffered the handicap of 
politics, but in these modern times a serious new barrier to peace 
and prosperity has arisen in the shape of an enormous expansion of 
the machinery for the distribution of news. Hour by hour, the 
rotary press and the wireless have to be fed with more and more 
news, There remains, however, among all this advance and 
improvement, the age-old difficulty that good news is no news, and 
bad news is good news. Thus in the realm of foreign affairs we 
only hear of the bad in other nations, and they, in their turn, are 
only informed of the bad which, strange as it may seem to us, 
is also to be found or invented here. i 

Every nation is amply supplied with skilful sensation sleuths, 
experts in the discovery or invention of scandal and rumour, and 
the provision of headlines and scares. eee 
The business of news gathering and news distribution, on paper 
and on the air, must now be ranked with the greatest of our in- 
dustries. In this country alone it employs more than a hundred 
millions of capital; there is a daily newspaper circulation of thirty 
million copies, and there are nearly nine million wireless licences. — 
To remember that the whole of this impressive structure is 
absolutely governed by the very human preference for bad news, 
is to realise one of the difficulties of a peacemaking Prime Minister, 
and the jeopardy in which quiet and confidence always stand. 

The difference or difficulty about which men can disagree, argue, 
or even fight, is as old as history, but only in recent times has it 
become the essential raw material of a great and powerful industry. 
I fear that to preach goodwill to the news trade, the bad news trade 
as it must be called, is something like advocating teetotalism to 
brewers. But a more general understanding of this difficulty is one 
of the most urgent of present-day needs. 

In the absence of cheer, or comfort, or encouragement from the 
news services, we are only saved from disaster by the good faith, 
and sound common sense of ordinary people, who still find, if not 
“sermons in stones,” at least some “ good in everything.’ 


THE STocK EXCHANGE IN 1938 

Roughly three-fifths of your property is in Stock Exchange 
Securities, and the shrinkage in values during 1938 was a matter 
of some concern to us. For some years past, I have pleaded, in 
your name, for a better interest yield upon our money, and in each 
of the last four years I have noted with satisfaction a tendency in 
that direction. 1938 has given us all we hoped for, and has 
brought Stock Exchange prices into line with the Five per Cent. 
Mentality of which I spoke last year. You must remember that, 
like all serious investors, we buy for income, and seeing that we 
have never taken credit for inflated capital values, we are able to 
temain undisturbed when the inflation disappears. Our economic 
Department has functioned so effectively that the round million 
of appreciation which we put into a published Reserve remained 
Intact even at the low Stock Exchange levels of December 31st. 

I fail to share the feelings of the pessimists, and I think that 
the story of the Stock Exchange in 1938 gives further proof of our 
strength and staying power as a nation. We have lost foreign 
funds chiefly because of returning confidence in France and 
America. I can find no cause for pessimism in that. I suspect 
that the withdrawal of foreign money was accelerated by official 
attempts to stop it, and I regret that, notwithstanding all the lessons 
of the post-War period, we still persist in the attempt to control 
and manage that which, more than anything else, derives its 
Sweetness and perfume” from “Liberty alone.” The with- 
drawal of “funk” money because of the absence of reason for 
funk” should be 2 matter for congratulation, and should be 
quickly followed by the deposit of new money arising out of the 
Prosperity of the foreigner. 





The bureaucratic grip upon our activities still tends to tighten. 
If Chambers of Commerce, farmers, shipowners, and others con- 
tinue to demand Government assistance in fields where govern- 
ment is out of place, that grip must get tighter still. There are 
those who hold that confidence and management can go together. To 
my mind the two things are wholly incompatible, and I believe 
that the rapid development of the new science of management as 
exemplified in the Exchange Eaualisation Fund and recent legisla- 
tion, is in part responsible for the continued weakness of 
confidence. 

The ordinary man, rightly, shrinks from a market where the 
largest and most powerful operator is a newcomer, full of theories, 
but devoid of experience, whose avowed object is not to secure 
income, or to make profit, but simply to defeat the law of supply 
and demand. 

From the mass of dialectical generalities about the practice of 
control and management, two, and only two, small but significant 
facts have emerged. The first is that the Issue Department has 
ceased to be a source of profit to the Treasury, and has made a 
loss of £9,000,000; secondly, £86,000,000 has been placed to a 
Reserve in the Equalisation Account, indicating that in the opinion 
of the managers, losses are not to be ruled out even in the Holy 
of Holies of the New Economics. The situation was admirably 
summed up by an American correspondent, who wrote: “We 
don’t know what we’re doing, but we’re getting there all right.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 

The continued shrinkage of trade between the nations of the 
world gives emphasis to this argument. At no previous time in 
history have governments lent so much of their aid to the business 
of exporting, and yet exports everywhere continue to decline to 
respond. The best hope for world trade lies in the re-establish- 
ment of the merchant, who, alone, understands that trade is very 
seldom bi-lateral. He also knows that trade consists in buying as 
well as selling, and that the buyer, both here and abroad, is seldom 
interested in trade agreements, in quotas, in balance of payments, 
or even in Empires. 

The merchant also, from his long experience, is in that small 
minority who can understand the old hard and unpopular economic 
truth, that the buyer settles the price. There is now more talk 
of organising industries to sell by the Cartel method, thus intro- 
ducing still more red tape where the only need is freedom. Block 
sales and purchases such as we hear of from Germany may look 
good from the inside of a Government Department, but they 
ignore the taste and convenience of the real buyers. They also 
make no use of all the wisdom and experience of the merchant, the 
wholesale or the retail trader, who by their knowledge of the con- 
sumer and his ways have steadily raised the standard of living of 
all of us. 

ANOTHER FIVE MILLIONS 

Coming to the details of our own business, which, of course, hang 
upon these wider considerations, I am happy to report that the 
total: of the new policies written during 1938 exceeded for 
the second time the sum of £5,000,000, and improved a little upon 
the record figure established by us in 1937. 


Our FUND 
We can claim another record for the year just passed in that for 
the first time in our history the normal annua! addition to our life 
assurance fund had reached the seven-figure mark. We add to the 
fund the handsome sum of £1,030,020. 


CLAIMS 

The institution paid out in 1938 £1,510,143 in claims arising by 
death, by maturity, and by surrender. This figure is three times 
the average of the previous 97 years, and provides striking evidence 
of growth, but it is even more interesting as evidence of the value 
of life assurance as a method of investment. If each of the claims 
paid during 1938 is considered as part of an estate, whether large 
or small, it is safe to assume that the life assurance item was, in 
most cases, the only one that realised the full value attached to it. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


The directors are happy to report that not withstanding the con- 
tinued growth of the ngw business undertaken, the ratio of manage- 
ment expenses to premium income has been reduced by .2 per cent. 


THE BONUS 

I have left until the last the important question of the valuation 
and distribution of bonus. 

You will see from the printed report that the Actuary puts the 
present value of the liabilities under all contracts at £23,193,585. 

We can pride ourselves upon being able to maintain our reserves 
for both old and new contracts upon the same stringent basis as 
before. We then come to the life assurance annity and capital re- 
demption fund which is shown as £25,198,836, without taking into 
account in any way the £1,000,000 reserve fund. There is thus a 
surplus of assets over liabilities of £2,005,251, of which £400,377 
was brought forward from the previous valuation. 

It requires the sum of £1,633,201 to allot bonuses at the same 
record high rates as declared ever since 1927, and there remains 
the sum of £372,050 to be carried forward undivided. 

Throughout the triennium, the inroads into the funds made by 
the death claims have been light and this has been a powerful factor 
in the production of the surplus available for distribution to mem- 
bers. 

The institution has a fine history of large bonuses, and the 
declaration of a steady rate for the past twelve years, during which 
period the prices of gilt-edged stocks have jumped up and down like 
the shoddiest of industrial shares, is proof of the stability which 
you secure when your money is invested in this institution. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ASSETS 
128 MILLION POUNDS 


Extracts from the 86th Annual 
Report to be presented to the 
Shareholders at the Annual 
General Meeting at Halifax 
on Monday, March 27th, 1939. 


MORTGAGES 


ADVANCED ON NEW MORTGAGES £20,340,996 
TOTAL SUM DUE UPON MORTGAGES £105,177,549 


Showing an increase of £6,900,650 during the year. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


Trustee Securities together with Cash 
at Banks and Cash in Hand amount to 


SHARE & DEPOSIT FUNDS 
£122,284,430 


£22,368,340 


Increased by £5,194,611 during year 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Increased by £5,616,848 during year 


£128,242,856 
ACCOUNTS 


Increased by 22,682 during year. 735,096 


Total now 


PROFITS & RESERVES 


The balance of profit for the year after making provision 
for all management expenses, Income Tax, National Defence 
Contribution, and Interest due to Depositors up to the 
date of the accounts and for depreciation amounted to 
£3,222,614. Appropriations have been made to Investing 
Shareholders of interest and bonus £2,772,691 ; Staff Super- 
annuation Fund £50,000 and to General Reserve £400,000. 


TOTAL RESERVE FUNDS AND 
UNDIVIDED prorir #9»466,090 


COPY OF BALANCE SHEET FREE ON APPLICATION 
GENERAL MANAGERS 


DAVID W. SMITH, F.C.I.S. F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D. 


HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 


Lonpon District Orrice—HaAuiax House, Srranp, W.C.2 


Ciry Orrice—62, Moorcare, E.C.2 
BirMINGHAM - - 26-28, Cotmore Row 
BELFAST - 14, DoNEGALL SQuARE WEsT 


EpiInpurRGH- - = = 75, GEeoRGE STREET 
GLascow = + 119, St. VINCENT STREET 
LEEDS - - = 32, COMMERCIAL STREET 
LiverPooL - - = = 37, Date STREET 


MANCHESTER - = = 130, DEANSGATE 
SHEFFIELD - + = 51-55, SURREY STREET 


Over 400 Branches throughout the Kingdom. 


HALIFAX 
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(Continued from page 422) 
disappointing results for the year ending March 31st; indeed 
a substantial falling-off in profits has been frankly anticipated 
by the chairman. I feel, however, that the TECOVETY poten. 
tialities, which are obviously considerable, may so9q be 
getting a chance to prove themselves. 

In the last few weeks, for example, without any stimulus 
from the United States, the Welsh tinplate trade has @. 
countered a fairly sharp increase in demand as a result of 
which the industry is now working close to 50 per cent, of 
capacity, against something well under 40 per cent, at th 
end of last year. Stocks, which had been allowed to py 
very low, have had to be replenished, and if, as now seen 
likely, the motor trade is to enter a genuine recovery phase 
one could see Richard Thomas becoming reasonably buy 
by the late spring. In recent months I have often stress 
the merits of the company’s 43 per cent. Debentures as ; 
sound investment with possibilities of a few points improve. 
ment in capital value. They are now quoted at 77, yielding 
just under 6 per cent. Those who do not mind forgoing 
income for a year or so might do worse than put away a fey 
of the £1 Preference shares standing at 10s. I do not lok 
for a resumption of regular dividend payments just yet, but 
if all goes well there should be dividends and a capital proft 
in a year’s time. 

* * * * 
Venturers’ Corner 


Within the next few weeks the accounts will be published 
of Allen West and Co., the switch-gear and electric-contto 
gear manufacturers. For the year ended January 31st, 1938, 
this company’s net profit rose sharply from £38,059 1 
£63,736, and a dividend of 75 per cent. was paid out of 
earnings of 15 per cent. on the §s. shares. At the date of 
the balance-sheet stock and work in progress was up from 
£154,587 to £191,197, and in reviewing the position at the 
annual meeting last April the chairman intimated that th 
volume of work in hand was a record, and that there had not 
been any falling-off in the flow of new work. That, I thial, 
was a very satisfactory jumping-off point for the pat 
financial year, and certainly suggests that the profits due to 
be announced shortly will show a further improvement. 

Having reorganised its capital only as recently as July, 
1936, this company may be expected to follow a conservw- 
tive dividend policy, but I see no reason why a payment 0 
Io per cent. should not prove to be compatible with the allo 
cation of a useful sum to reserve. Moreover, the outlook for 
this type of business is distinctly promising. At 6s. 6d 
Allen West 5s. shares offer a return of nearly 6 per cel 
on the last dividend of 73 per cent., and give an indicated 
yield of nearly 8 per cent. on the assumption that the div- 
dend will be raised to 10 per cent. On this assumptior, 
which I expect to be fully justified, the shares should hav 
scope for a moderate rise over the next few weeks. 

Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


UNILEVER RETAIL GROUP 


First news of the fortunes of the great Lever Brothers ani 
Unilever combine during 1938 comes from the group of retal 
provision companies which are linked to it through Allied 
Suppliers, namely, Home and Colonial Stores, Maypole Daity 
and Meadow Dairy. These companies have not necessatiy 
shared the same fortunes as the rest of the combine. In 
recent years the reverse has been true; the soap and edible 
oil business has been prospering, while the retail group hi 
been under a cloud. But it is at least possible that the 
recovery in the retail group will now be a powerful make: 
weight offsetting whatever effects the industrial recession, wal 
psychology, and the fall in commodity prices may have had on 
the main business of the group. : 

Recovery has been sharp, and Sir George Schuster, tt 
chairman of the Home and Colonial Stores and the Maypot 
Dairy, who has been conducting an extensive internal It 
organisation of the business, must be given much of the credit 
Home and Colonial are resuming the payment of ordinat 
dividends after an interval of three years, with a distribution 
of 3 per cent., Maypole are paying a deferred ordinary divident 
of 9 per cent., against 7 per cent., and Meadow Dairy are dis 
tributing 10 per cent. on the preferred ordinary and 5 per Cet 


(Continued on page 426) 
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COMPANY. MEETING 
—— 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


RECORD PRODUCTION 





BOARD’S POLICY OF NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 





ual general meeting of the London Brick Company, 
peg was held on March 7th at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., LL.D., D.L., J.P. (chair- 
man of the company), who presided, said: On turning to the credit 
side of the balance sheet you will observe that the fixed assets now 
stand at £2,100,000. I wish particularly to draw your attention 
to this figure of £2,100,000; it shows a reduction of £60,000 on 
that of the previous year and brings us back to the very low re- 
valuation of 1936 for the aggregate of our fixed assets. You will 
doubtless recollect that when we wrote down our works, etc., assets 
1 £1,750,000, this represented a basic valuation of only £1 ‘per 
thousand of annual productive capacity of 1,750,000,000 bricks. 


ADVANTAGE OF CONSERVATIVE FINANCE 


ere may in all probability be some stockholders who do not 
fully realise the advantages that are now being reaped and will 
further be realised in the future in consequence of the heavy writ- 
ing down of our works and other assets effected in 1936. I will 
explain; were we to make no additions and write off £150,000 
depreciation we should be writing off 150,000,000 of productive 
capacity, since every £1 thus provided writes off the plant 
required te produce 1,000 bricks. 


It will be readily appreciated that the effectiveness of present 
and future depreciation is much enhanced because of the excep- 
tionally low figures to which our fixed assets have already been 
written down. Thus from past prosperity have we provided for 
possible future adversity, a policy designed to give increased 
stability and security which can but prove advantageous to all 
interested in our undertaking in whatever capacity. 


Turning to the profit and loss account, you will see that the 
profit from trading amounts to £566,575, an increase over that of 
the previous year of £3,098. 


Interest and income from investments at £20,337 are lower by 
£5,503. The total revenue of the company at £587,130 is down 
by £2,524. The sum of £150,000 has again been set aside for 
depreciation and utilised in writing down the works assets. After 
providing for the dividend on the 8 per cent. preference stock, the 
profits earned enable the directors to recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 5 per cent., less tax, making 20 per cent. 
for the year. The sum of £2,000 remains to be added to the carry 
forward, which will then stand at £82,000. 


You will not be surprised to learn that our costs of production 
increased during the year, the higher prices of fuel and all materials 
for maintenance being mainly responsible for this. To combat 
this we are making a determined effort to econcmise through pro- 
curing increased efficiency, and have already effected a certain 
degree of reorganisation. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


With regard to the sales side of the business, it must be realised 
that the past year was influenced by two major factors operating 
in opposed directions on our turnover. We reaped the advantage 
of the fine weather experienced in the spring of last year, but were 
hit by the critical events of September. The year was entered with 
the full knowledge that we must further pursue our established 
policy of national distribution, which has benefited not only the 
company but the building industry by making available in any part 
of the country materials of a standard quality at a fair price. This 
we have succeeded in doing on an economic basis, and last year 
there was no county in England and Wales in which Phorpres bricks 
were not sold. Our consistent policy of selling at what is for us 
a fair economic price has helped to stimulate building and brought 
its own reward. 


_This expansion of our trade has naturally met with some oppo- 
sition, particularly from those with strong local ties, and influence, 
but once our product is established, it is appreciated, not only by 
the architect and the builder for its technical qualities, but also by 
the bricklayer, who benefits from the ease of handling due to its 
uniformity and light weight. 


You are probably asking yourselves, What do I think of our 
Prospects for the current year? T am going to tell you quite 
frankly that whereas last year we increased our production and 
deliveries, a repetition of this is not yet assured. You must not 
think I fear we are in for a bad year, because this is not the case. 


We have made a poor start, but I am glad to inform you trade 
has recently been steadily picking up, and I am confident not only 
of further improvement, but that we shall make a fair showing. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


DECLARATION 
OF BONUS 


The Triennial bonus for 1936/38 is declared at 


41’. - 45!-4, = — 


according to class and calculated upon the Sum 
Assured and existing bonuses. 


These record high rates of bonus have now been 
maintained for a continuous period of twelve years, 
showing the careful and successful management 
of this old-established Mutual Life Office. 


Since its establishment in 1840 the United Kingdom 
Life Office has steadily progressed in pvhlic 
favour. Its funds now exceed £26,000,000. 


Every form of Life Assurance transacted on 
attractive terms. Send for “Concise Catalogue 
of Life Assurance Possibilities,” containing all 
needful information. 


UNITED KINGDOM ~ 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(Branches 1n large towns.) 























for sterling guality 
—Geottish Widows 


of  COUTSA. 





THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London Offices : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3, 17, Waterloo 
Place, $.W.1, 107, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 424) 


on the deferred ordinary as last year. As the following table 
shows, the increase in profits has been substantial : — 


Profit. Increase. Increase p.c. 
Home and Colonial ... 321,174 89,380 38.5 
DARGIS S. osee'ses caves dyes 395,709 48,763... 14 
EP See ee 141,611 a270 .... 16 
The -financial years of all three companies ended on 


January 7th, 1939, and included 53 trading weeks, as against 52 
in the previous year. This factor would, however, only ex- 
plain a profit increase of approximately 2 per cent., and still 
leaves a good margin of recovery to the credit of Sir George 
Schuster’s reorganisation. 

* kk * 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE POLICY 

Hopes of sustained market recovery are based largely on 
the thesis that very substantial funds were withheld from in- 
vestment during the recession, and may be invested as con- 
fidence grows. The speech which Mr. J. A. Jefferson 
delivered to the members of the Britannic Assurance Company 
last week supports that view, for he showed that after a year 
in which the company had achieved a record increase in its 
Holdings of Indian and Colonial stocks were increased by 
£200,000 last year, but the bulk of the money was placed in 
stocks redeemable within a few years; holdings of ordinary 
shares have been increased by £531,000, but there have been 
no further investments in British funds. On the other hand, 
mortgages within the United Kingdom have been increased 
by £337,000, short-term loans to local authorities by £420,000, 
and cash has risen by £328,000. It follows from Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s analysis that the company has built up very large liquid 
and semi-liquid funds which could in more favourable circum- 
stances be invested more permanently. 


* * * * 
REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Refuge Assurance Company is among those under- 


takings which specialise in both Industrial and Ordinary life 
assurance, and the chairman, Mr. J. Wilcock Holgate, re- 

















CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


This Trust adds to the usual benefits of a Unit Trust the 
safety secured by reserve fund accumulation. It pays five- 
sixths of the income every half year to the unit holders and 
reinvests one-sixth for their benefit. By this method it gives 
unit holders advantages of compound interest, as the 
growing reserve fund increases the capital value and 
revenue of the Trust. 


£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend- 
paying companies in the different fields of British Industry, 
and managed on the lines of this Trust, would at the end 
of 1937 have been worth upwards of £258. Without 
reserve fund accumulation it would have been worth £176. 


The fund is invested in the ordinary shares of the best 
British industrial companies. 


On the basis of current prices and distributions the 
anticipated yield exceeds £5 5 11 per cent. This 
would mean an initial distribution to unit holders at 
the rate of £4 8 3 per cent. gross per annum, and 
the allocation of the equivalent of 17/8 per cent. to |} 
reserve. 











Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker 
or Bank. Current price (March 7) 18/3. A descriptive 
booklet may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, 
The Trustees, or from the Managers: 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 


Chairman : Hartley Withers 
{65 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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ported good progress in both branches: the ordinary 

premium income for 1938, he announced, was £4,601 

showing an increase of £63,536; the industrial branch ny 
premium income of £5,994,708, an increase of £140,972 a 
traced a development in the industrial branch very simila, : 
the change which took place in the ordinary branch in > 
years, whereby endowment assurance had largely taken the 
place of whole life policies. In 1913 no less than 93, 

cent. of the industrial policies were whole life assurances 

1938 the percentage had fallen to 53.9, while in the tame 
period the proportion of policies containing at least some tn. 
dowment benefits had risen from 6.7 per cent. to 46.1 per 
cent. This led him to the argument that industrial and 
ordinary assurance were not mutually exclusive but compl. 
mentary, that many people begin in the industrial brang, 
and graduate from it to the ordinary branch, and that may 
families might find a place for both classes of insurance 

x a * * 


Two New UNIT Trusts 


Two new unit trusts are now making their appearance 
National Gold Share Certificates is being launched ty 
National Fixed Investment Trust. In its original form the 
unit which is divided into 4,800 sub-units consists of the share 
in 18 well-chos:n gold mining companies calculated to give 
a yield of 73 per cent., subject to income-tax, on the initig 
price of 16s. 3d. per sub-unit. But the trust is of the flexible 
type, and there is a list of a further 12 gold mining companies 
into which the managers have power to exchange. The tng 
is cumulative in the sense that all capital bonuses and sale 
of rights are added to the capital of the fund. The first half. 
yearly distribution is to be on September Ist. 

It is also announced that the new management company, 
Lombard Unit Investments, is shortly to bring out its firy 
trust. Details of this new trust are not yet available. 


* * * * 


LonDON BricK OUTLOOK 


After a year of record production and sales it was perhaps 
natural that Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, the chairman of the 
London Brick Company, should have warned stockholder 
not to pitch their hopes for 1939 too high. But the actud 
terms of his warning were more forceful than one had ex. 
pected: “ You must not think that I fear we are in for a bad 
year, because this is not the case. However, I must tell you 
clearly that so far the trading conditions experienced in 
the current period are very different from those operating in 
the corresponding period of last year. We have made a poor 
start, but I am glad to inform you that trade has recently 
been steadily picking up.” His view is that the improvement 
will continue and that the company will make “a fair show 
ing ” in 1939. He reported that they were making a determined 
effort to combat rising production costs by increased efficiency 
and had already carried out a certain degree of reorganisation, 

* * * * 


Str ERNEST BENN ON MANAGEMENT 


Sir Ernest Benn’s speeches are not of the type which inspir 
unanimity, but they do make people think. It is therefore: 
pleasure each year, as the annual meeting of the United King 
dom Provident Institution comes round, to see that this last 
outstanding disciple of Ricardo has lost none of his fire. Sir 
Ernest’s special targets this year are the newspaper industry— 
the purveyors of bad news—who are always fair game, and 
the Exchange Equalisation Fund, which few people have 9 
far dared to assail. He suspects that the withdrawal of foreign 
money from London was accelerated by official attempts to 
stop it—a curious reading of the decision to replenish th 
Exchange. Account with £350,000,000 of gold—and he bt 
lieves that the rapid development of the new science of mat- 
agement, as exemplified in the Exchange Equalisation Fund, 
is in part responsible for the continued weakness of confidence. 
He describes the foreign exchange market as “a market whert 
the largest and most powerful operator is a newcomer, full o 
theories, but devoid of experience, whose avowed object is not 
to secure income or to make profit, but simply to defeat the 
law of supply and demand.” To give further point to his 
thesis, Sir Ernest turns to foreign trade and finds that “at m0 
previous time in history have Governments lent so much aid 
to exporting, yet exports everywhere continue to decline.” 
Postenoe-. .s- : 

It is a pleasure to find that the U.K. Provident Institution, 
which enjoys the chairmanship of this genial iconoclast, has 
continued to prosper. Coming to the details of his own bus- 
ness, “ which of course hang upon these wider considerations, 
Sir Ernest reported that the new business had slightly & 
ceeded the record figure of 1937, and that for the first time 
the life-insurance fund had increased ty more thal 
£1,000,000. J. D. M. 
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[ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1. 


Seventy-third Annuai Report, year ending 31st.December, 1938. 


TOTAL INCOME exceeds £6,889,000. 
TOTAL ASSETS now exceed £32,000,000. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID now exceed £50,000,000. The Claims Paid in 
the Life Branches alone in 1938 amounted to £2,461,657. 


ORDINARY BRANCH BONUS. For the seventh successive year 
Ordinary Branch policyholders will receive a Reversionary Bonus of 
£1 18s. Od. per cent. at a cost to the Company of £296,255. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH BONUS. A sum of £267,500 has been set 
aside to provide Bonus additions to the sums assured under Industrial 
Branch policies. These additions will be on the same lines as in the last 


few years. 


HOUSE PURCHASE ADVANCES made in 1938 numbered over twelve 
hundred and amounted to over £550,000. 


All classes of Life, Fire, Motor, Accident and General Insurance business transacted. 
JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A. 


Chairman & General Manager. 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.I.A., F.F.A. 


Deputy General Manager. 




















REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 
(Incorporated in England 1864.) 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1938. 





Total Income for the year, £13,426,072. 
Total Assets at end of the year, £71,165,182. 
Total Claims Paid in the year, £7,212,153. The Company has paid £116,915,051, in 


claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1938, amounted to £84,479,000 
in the Ordinary Branch and £115,604,562 in the Industrial Branch. 


Reversionary Bonus of £1 - 16-0 per cent. declared on Ordinary Branch participating 
Policies. 


Industrial Branch : £454,350 Profits allocated to Policyholders. 
J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, 


Chairman. 
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YOKOHAMA SPEGIE BAN 


MITED 
(Incorporated in Japan). Established 1880. 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - . . - » _ 137,150,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
75 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 




















£1,300 2d ¢ £1,000 


NDER The Distinctive System of The 

Scottish Provident Institution the pre- 

miums are so moderate that, at the usual 
ages for assuring, the yearly sum charged 
elsewhere for a’ Whole Life Assurance of 
£1,400 (with profits) will here secure from the 
first as much as £1,300 with right to share in 
the surplus. The additional £300 is equiva- 
lent to an immediate and certain bonus of £30 
ber cent, as large as can be looked for in other 
Offices only after many years. 


® Write for The Distinctive System Booklet. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 


























“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 1 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to 
sender of the first correct solution of this week's crossword . 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle? 
and should be received not later than first post on Tues N, 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday, Solus; . 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the 8 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solution 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Surcharges 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted} 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, eden Avenue, W.C.2 


Paid up Capital ... ‘ owe £4, 500, ono 
Reserve Fund ... ies “a an Son ome £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2;000.000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








ILL YOU JOIN THE VOLUNTEER 

RESERVE of Brompton Hospital ?—the 
world’s leading Hospital for fighting Consumption 
needs the Voluntary help of willing friends. 
£5 5s. Od. makes you an Annual Governor. Please 
send your gift to the Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, 
London, S.W.3. 








KI-UMA (8rand) Pain-Relieving Ointment 
Regularly prescribed by Specialists at BATH 


and in constant use at the Royal National Hospital for Rheumatic Diseases. 
In the treatment of Rheumatic Complaints, KI-UMA can also be used at 
a with sure benefit by all sufferers from Neuritis, Sciatica, Fibrositis, 
Lumbago, and kindred complaints. Send 13d. stamp for Sample, Literature, etc. 


KI-UMA LTD., 42, CIRCUS PLACE, BATH. 
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ACROSS 4. This man_ should have a 
1. The right instrument for a luminous dial (10). 


Sv 


Pe scale (8). The respite might be m 


5. “ Throw —— to the dogs, or it (8). 
Yr r none of it.” 7. Watson’s one of these wa 
9. Cooking appliance is from sweet and had two world 
abroad to start with (8). to dwell in (8). 
10. Less than what he does, 8. Hill celebrated as the scene 
Kipling averred (6). of a Home defeat for th 
11. It is doing wrong inter- Scots (8). 
rupting a sailor having 13. Classic bee here in (10). 
eaten (8). 15. As the flavour is rising in 
12. The bombardment might money (8). 
be faster (6). 16. He might have shared his 
14. A. strike at his _ factory title with Mr. Dunlop (). 
would be in keeping (10). 17. It might be misleading to 
18. Looked through and_= at say one can get here wid 
(10). the Horn (8). 


22. So noon in France appears 19. A London bookmaker (6) 
in a manner of speaking 20. I take some distance t 


(6). compose it (6). 
23. Sharp’s the word (8). 21. Young Shakespeare of 
24. The keys of victory (6). Avon ? (6). 
25. Offering (8). . 
26. It confes in to prevent us SOLUTION TO 
sleeping (6). CROSSWORD No. 336 


27. Covering in which there is 
a financial transaction (8). BIEINTEIDITICIT TIN 
DOWN O| P/EIN| StETS | S| ATM EIXIR 


; es The, ladies’ hearts he did . OLAIN GIO S|T|U|RIAIT| 
= 16); 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 336 is Miss Stephanie Hav- 
thorn, 72 Buckmaster Avenue, Newcastle, Staffs. 


im 





WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283). Evenings 8.30. Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 


ounkve saws THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA 


Tuesday, March Dink at 8. Parse Performance of 


r.s.cuors THE FAMILY REUNION 


Helen Haye. Michael Redgrave. Catherine Lacey 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


s per iine (a line averages 36 letters), Head- 
Joo Se KC ‘APITALS occupying the eyuivalent to a 
ie charged as a Ite. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

24% for 6 insertions ; $°% for 13 « 74% for 26, and 10° 
Instructions should reach THE SPEC TATOR 











2 
a 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
o ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
——— 


EXAMINATIONS 


HE soc IETY OF INCORPORATED 
7 ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS EXAM- 
INATIONS. 


The next Examinations will be held in London, ' 
Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin and - 
Belfast as follows :— 

Preliminary Examination May rst and 2nd, 1939. 

Intermediate Examination May 3rd and 4th, 1939. 

Final Examination May 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1939. 

Applications on the appropriate forms must be 
lodged on or before March 28th, 1939, with the under- 


d. 
- A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W. ye 3 











PERSONAL 


ETEC TIVE Ss. iin: Enquiries, &c. Terms 
] moderate. Consultations free.— UNiveRsAL DeTec- 
TEM. BAR 8594 


tives, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. 


eiiiesciding, hein snow, see “Wintersports’ 


LEARN GER MAN -_ intelligent method. Box A765. 


YUBLIC Debate, “ Collective Security versus Isola- 
| tion,’ Monday, March 13th, 8.15, Towa Hail, 
Marylebone Rd. 


Wen, TED Blackwood or Illustrated Weekly, offer- 
ing in exchange, Spectator, Punch, Autocar. 
Apam, Riddlesworth, Diss, Norfolk. 





“\\ 7ITH TOM LONG in your pipe” boldtrekkers s 
sa An ounce for ninepence goes along, long way 





LECTURES 


AWRENCE OF ARABIA.” 

4 by Dr. E. Kolisko at Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, W.C.1, on Wednesday, 15th March. Chair to 
be taken at 8 p.m. by Mr. Paul Ferman. Tickets 
1s. 6d. at the door, or from the RUDOLF STEINER INSTI- 
TUTE, 22 Chenies Street, W.C.1. 


| IBERALISM AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 
d 


LECTURE AT 8.15 p.m. 
Inthe CAXTON HALL, Victoria Street, S.W. 1 
(Near St. James’s Park Underground Station). 


To March 16th, 
REEDO. 


M, 
by Mr. DINGLE FOOT, M.P. 
Chairman: Sir WALTER LAYTON, C.H. 
Tickets (reserved 2s., unreserved, Is.) on application 
to the Lecture Committee, LIBERAL PARTY ORGANISA- 
TION, 42, Parliament Street, S.W. 1 (WHI 8762) or 
mi y be obtained at the! Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
TATIONAL PETITION 
4 ‘for a New Peace Conference ” 
QUEEN’S HALL, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 18th, at 7.45 p. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF PETITION RESULT s. 
THE FLEET STREET CHOIR. 
Speakers : = 
aa GEORGE ‘LANSBURY, 
Mr. ELVIN, Miss VERA BRIT’ TAIN, 
Dr. C REL BAILEY, Miss E. M. TANNER 
re free. Reserved seats, 2s. 6d. and Is. 
ATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, 
—_ vic TORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


QOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
H Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. —-Sunday. 
March 12, at 11 a.m., Professor T. H. Pear, M. A., 
B.Sc.: “The Social Psychology of Everyday Life.’ 
6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. Admission free. 

Visitors welcome. 


a 


——————_——_— 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 











March 3/- net 
Annual Subscription (post free) 36/- 
10, Orange St., London, W.C.2. 
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A public lecture | 


this winter, and be sure of comfort and 
enjoyment. 

Central for all sports. Ski-irg, skating, 

curling, and entertainments. Managers in 

the Hotels. 3 rchestras. Free inclusive 
brochuie from 

|| HOTELS SEILER, ZERMATT. 


WINTER ts 








IN THE M3ST WONDERFUL SKI-ING COUNTAY 


LES RASSES 


Sur STE.-CROIX. Altitude, 4,000 ft. 


LE GRAND HOTEL 


Open from Dec. 20th. Every Comfort. 
Cuisine. 140 Beds. Inclusive Terms. 11 Frs.= 
10/6. Private Rink. Orchestra. 


Garages. 


Ice 








Join the Snow Worshippers |, 
at 


THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 


Grisons AROSA 6,000 ft. 


From Fr. Sw. 15—Daily. | 








3500 ft. Planachaux 6000 ft. 


Champeryr:one VALLEY 


Winter Sports Centre. Swiss Ski-ing School. Large 








ice rink, 9,000 sq. yds. Teleferie Champéry 
Planachaux with compartment for 18 persons, 
ascent 17 minutes. 

Moderate prices, hotel accommodation for 1,000. 
Enquiries throuch the official Tourist Office, 
Champéry. Telephone: 41. 

Ititude, 5,315 to 7,500 ft. 

STAY AT 


SEILER’S HOTELS: 


VICTORIA—MONT CERVIN— 
BEAU SITE (450 beds) 

















*PRING-SKIING at Easter. Saas-Fee & Britanniahut 
‘ 9,000 ft. Join small party. Private Guides Mod. 
Box A764. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘ODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 
( I OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Open examination 
May 1$th-17th for two annual scholarships, value to 
£50 ona £10 base. (Optional paper transferred to 13th 
on request to free 17th.) Candidates must be under 14 | 
June rst.—Particulars from SCHOOL SECRETARY. Forms | 
returnable by Mar.20. Godolphin is a C. of E. school. | 


YENRHOS 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered as 
the result of an Examination to be held on May 3rd, 
4th and sth, as follows :— 

TWO of £50 A YEAR open to candidates of 12 





COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


to 14 years ; 
ONE OF £50 A YEAR open to candidates under 
12 years ; 
and certain other smaller Exhibitions. 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 
Last date of entry 17th March. 





_— ALBOT HEATH SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBIT IONS, one of 

the latter being reserved for a Day Girl, will be 

| awarded on the results of an examination to be held on 

| May 10th and 11th. Candidates must be under 14 on 

| July. 1st. Last date of entry March 31st. Further 
[pene from the “HEADMISTRESS. 





—* LAURELS SCHOOL 

} WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK. | 

Three Scholarships, value £80, £50 and £30 are! 

| offered in May, 1939, for girls over 13 and under 15 

on May ist, 1939. All particulars on paplication to 
, Miss JoLLy before March 31st, 1939. 





| 
| 
| 
Excellent | 


EXHIBITIONS 


ot 


| 
| by Board of Edvcation. 
| Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 





| COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
aaa men, Politicians or Business men 

NDIVIDUAL TUITION 
LA suitable PA found fOr every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthan 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
pply 1 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. (Tel. Kensington 3228.) 











A 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


L E YS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


r [RE 


I" EXAMINATION will be held on the 23rd and 
24th May and on the 31st May and 1st June for the 
award of the following SCHOLARSHIPS anc 


Three or tour Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 
of between £25 and £75 a vear.—Further information 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 





EDWARD’S SCHOOL. 


A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION wil! be held 
on May 30th and 31st and June Ist, 1939. 
Scholarships are two each ot £100, £70, £50, and 
several Exhibitions of £30. There are also Clerical 
and Service Bursaries.—Further information may 
oon eas from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, 
xford. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| 
Recognised Endowed | School for Girls. 
Moderate wclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


WILLIL AMS. SC pele 
NORTH WALI 





DOLGELLEY 





HEAD-MISTRESS: 


Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 


tag LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY) 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
This well-known School for 


beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prospectus. 
—Apply PRINCI IPALS. 


EDUCATIONAL 


DAVIES’S 


preparation for the Administrative and Tax Inspector 
groups of the Civil Service. EASTER VACATION COURSE 
in the compulsory subjects, March 20th to 31st. 

Library and other facilities in the house. 
Sussex House, 1, Holland Park, W.11. Park 9871/4. 


Special 


U Y NIVERSITY — BE SANCON (France). 
VACATION 


French Courses for 
(July-September); PERMANENT COURSES 
Examinations (Dipléme d’Etudes 
Excursions (Jura-Suisse) 


"foreigners. 
COUKSES 
(October-June). 
francaises) Students’ Hostel. 





Pastimes--Fétes—-Sports (Tennis, Rowing, Swimming). 
Information: Mr. SEIGNIER, Secretary, University, 
minsiininiel 

OF LONDON 


U NIVERSITY 


POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 

The University will shortly proceed to award TWO 
UNIVERSITY POSTGRADUATE TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIPS each of the value of £275 for one 
year, and NINE POSTGRADUATE STUDENT- 
SHIPS of the value of £150. The Studentships are 
open to both Internal and External Graduates of the 
University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must 
reach the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
The Senate House, W.C.1 (from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained), not later than ist May, 1939. 

February, 1939. 


“POETRY ” 











First number on sale now contains long poems by 
Spender, MacNeice, Barker, Dylan Thomas and 
poems by de la Mare, Read, Dyment and 15 others. 
Published monthly  1/- Annual subscription 13/- 
Obtainable through W. H. SMITH’S branches and 
usual bookse.lers. 

EDITED BY TAMBIMUTTU 


AND ape 
DICKINS AT 64 GRAFTON WAY, W.! 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Kc. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES, 
Bd Make spare hours profitable. Booklet f 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 


cc— 


ITERARY Typewrte., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.MSS 
| dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFaArLANE(C), The Study.96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 
6d. 1,000 words. S., 17 Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.W.3. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I vive the HIGHEST 
x PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048 


BOOKS WANTED 


OEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES, 
d Recent Reference works, and REVIEW COPIES 
J. CLARKE HALL, L1D., 146 Fleet St., E.C.4. (Cen. 4116 
CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 
i Oxford Street, Ger. 2981. 
FRANCOISE ROSAY 
as the lion-tamer! 
In her most Spectacular role 
“LES GENS DU VOYAGE” (A 


Jacques Feyder’s thrilling tale of circus life. 


ERKELEY CINEMA, Berkeley St. May. &s05,. 
CONRAD VEIDT and FRANCOISE: ROSAY in 
“LE 


MUSIC 


i geeled READING and Memorising. Proved system 
N ensures immediate results. Special course for 
beginners. — PENROSE, 166, Notting Hill Gate, W.11 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


JOUEUR D’ECHECS.” (A) (The Chess Player.) | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 





heep clear of 
colds with 


WAPE X 


Cold germs are everywhere. There- 
fore carry Vapex with you 
everywhere. Just a drop on the 
handkerchief so that you can breathe 
the antiseptic vapour frequently 
during the day. It destroys the | 
germs which would otherwise 
lodge in the nose and throat. 


If you already have a cold, Vapex 
goes direct to the root of the | 
trouble to give speedy relief, and 
a quick return to health. 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 








THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. ] 











| 
| 


ryYWO OLD LADIES, both 76 years of age, one of | 


them bed-ridden for last 7 years, requiring special 
nourishment which can now no longer be obtained, 
having just lost £20 per annum. Combined income 
only £31 per annum apart from Old Age Pension. 
PLEASE HELP these dear old people who have lived 
together all their lives. (Case 123).—ATrPpEAL S., 
Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Association, 74, Brook 
Green, W. 6. 


FOR THE TABLE 


kk MPIRE COFFEE—3 lbs. finest Kenya Coffee, 
4 freshly roasted, berry or ground, for §s. 6d., post 
paid in United Kingdom.—Write RALPH RICHARDSON, 
Coffee Planter, Coffee Depot, Ware, Herts 


] » EAL Chicken, 8s. 6d. pr., trussed. Shamrock sprays, 
\ generous boxes, 2s., §s., 10s., £1 each. Postage pd. 
NoraH DONOGHUE, Manor Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork 


GARDENING 





L the gardener and the k! Luxurious early 
vegetables, salads, strawberries, etc., etc., quickly and 
easily grown in any garden. Flowers, too. Over 25 
vears’ continuous success. Detailed list free from 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION Ltp. Dept. C2, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 


COC 


TO LET 


A feebetee would convert and let to quiet tenants 

small self-contained flat (4 rooms) in his non- 
basement house W.2 District. Rent £90. -Appfy. Box 
A763. 


FOR SALE 


YORFOLK.—£0900 or offer. Delightful 8-room 
cottage. Open country. Sunny, secluded, tennis 


a 


| on request. 


ET genuine CHASE Continuous CLOCHES help 








_ — | 
GROUP ACCOMMODATION | 


] YUSTON MANOR, Hunton (Phone: 8§174), near 
_ Maidstone, Kent, for small conferences, schools, 
parties, holidays, Moderate week-end terms. 


Enquiries invited. 


etc. 


HOLIDAYS 


| N HARROGATE you can take the Cure amid 

scenery and society in which health and happiness. 
hospitality and holidays mean the same thing. Cheap 
Monthly Returns by Rail make it easy.—Write to P. M. 
WILSHERE, Information Bureau, Harrogate, for free copy 
of Official Guide. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUNION is a painful swelling and hard to relieve. 
but RADIAN “A” will do it. A guaranteed bond 
card accompanies every package ordered direct. Price 
of RADIAN “A” 6d. per flask, with brush to 
apply it with.—Post free from S. STEVENS AND Co., 78 
Upper Richmond Road, East Putney, London, S.W.15 





is 2s. 


YLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Sate, simple, 
sure, guaranteed, world-tamed. From Chemists 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. ‘Tins 1 6.2 6,4 6 post tree, 


| ONEGAL handwoven ‘Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


| AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
tied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 25°, for six inser- 
tions : §", for 13: 7 for 26: and 10 for §2. 


(SPRING and EASTER TOURS 


and Rome, 
interest. 
beauty 











Sicily, Florence, Naples 
April 5-May 1. A Tour of absorbing 
Corsica, April 17-29. An island of 
and romance. 

Holland, April 
picture galleries, museums 
Scilly Isles, April 21-29. 
lovely islands, genial sunshine, 
Yugoslavia, May 8-30. 


17-22 Mid-week tour for 
and bulb-fields. 

A hundred or more 
spring flowers. 
Lovely scenery, archi 








| 2 gns. weekly. 


LINKS. 
|) KESWICK. KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. ALKERTON HOUSE. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 
| S'T. 'WES (Cornwall). -TREGENNA CASTLE. 





| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. 


i, 
WHERE TO STAY 





| APPY days in the country in charming rest hom 
Beautiful surroundings. Distant > 


. P view 
Excellent food. H. & c. most rooms. No nulsing 
| medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 on 
| Apply Matron, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex,” ” 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
>! 7RAVE CLUB LTD.(96 Belgrave Road,§,W 1) 
» Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 356. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. Vict, 3347, 


a LD) INBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL—Melville 
4Crescent. T'gms.‘* Melcrest” Edinburgh, Pel, 31295 
| he NEW IMPERIAI First Ay, 
Overlooking sea. Lift. irranged. Vita 
Sun Lounge. 34-4! gns. Special residential terms 


HOTEL, 


lets 


YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask tor descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P.R.H.A., Lirp., St. GeorGe’s Houst, 193 Recent 
STREET, W.1. 


wy! PDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
‘ guest house. Tel. : Rottingdean 9552 


OU THSEA.—SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South 
, Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships, night 


| porter, good food speciality, from 25 guineas, booklet 


| = ICK CLUBLTD.,21 St.George’s Sq.,S.Wi 


Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d, 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 45s. to 


Vict. 7289 


or 30s. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BO''RNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).--HAVEN 

ene Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
GOTEL. 

CAMBRIDGE. UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).— BRYN-TYRCH. 

CHRISTCHURCH,—KING’S ARMS. 

CRIEFF (Perths).-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 

EAS TBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—~PARK GATES. 

ALISON. 


BELFAST. 





EDINBURGH. 
EDZELL (Angus). GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH 

FILEY (Yorks)..- LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GH AYSHOTT (Hants).~ FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE,— CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNS'TANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.— RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.— THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russel! Street, W.C.1 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, $.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.- BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —-GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

" ORTREE (Isle of Skye).--ROYAL. 





PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERwick Bay & LINKS. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Suthcerland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks) —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

“KYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

HYDRO Hots. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).— BEN WYVIS. 





court, pond. Kitchen tiled. Good offices. Bathroom. } tecture, peasant life and costumes. = a ’ = ; en 

Back veranda. Sunroof. Brick garage. Large brick | Wr, ‘te for dllustrated Prospect TAMWOR TH (Staffs e ~CASTLE. ac , 

outhouses. 15 7, a +a “ rite Jor allustrated rrospectus TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). HUNTLEY. 
uses. I§ min. main railway. Golf. Extra land | 

available —OWNER, Old Mill House. Burston, Diss,| CAMPS and TOURS UNION, | | roRQUAY.—PALACE. 

Norfolk. Duke St. House, 415 Oxford St., London,W.1) (May. 5542) ROSLYN HALL. 
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